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ABSTRACT „ 

j ^ ^ According* to recent censuSxf igures, 10% of today's 

'populaticJn are over 65 years old. It has o«ren been stated that., 
indivi^ual'^ learning needs and' capabilities decl^i^ with age. To 
challenge 'this idea, a study was conducted to gatfeen information 
about older adults, 'their learning interests, activities^, and 



obstacles. Four hypotheses were tested through 
wi'th 256 adults (55 and over) in Nebraska. The 
tested tfor reliability and validity. Data were 
tables with frequencies, percentages, and mean 



a series of interviews^ 
interview schedule was 
analyzed utilizing 
ncores as well as a 
crossbreak analy^sis and, t-^t^st of significance for testing some 
hypotheses. Datfa from the study ^revealed a need for more suitable 
continuing education pfo^grams based on the followilig. "findings: (1) 
obstacles to learning selected mdst often were "don't like to go out 
at night." »^not enough time," "cost," "home responsibilities," and 
"job responsibilities;" an^ (2) courses selected as an ^ indication of / 
learning interests inciludea "^tristcKlng Your Retirement Dollar," "Tax 
Benefits for Older Americans, "• "Out door Flora", "Medical Care in the 
Betiremen^t Years," and "law^ Affecting *he Aged.", The study's design, 
fin dings, * re cbmmeridat ions, and implica.tions of the study are 
presented. Data cdllectidn materials, miscellaneous tables, and 
comparison data on learning jjrpjects are appended. (Author/EC) 
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FOREWARD 

Much has been written about the older adult and learning. A large number of 
such writings have focused on the premise that learning needs and capabilities 
decline with age. However, recent research and 'discussion have been centered around 
a changing theme: declines in learning abilities and interests may be ccfnsiderably 
less tban has been historically thought. In fact, there ^is some evidence now 
available that shows older adult learners outstripping ^younger learners in certain 
areas of endeavor. 

The' purpose of the research presented-in this report was to obtain an'even 
greater understanding of 'the olcler learner. Consequently, learning interests, 
obstacles, and actual activities were examined. The Adult and Community Education 
Section of the State Department, of Education supported,, in part, this research with 
the expectation that additional information about a particular group of a3ults would 
eventually benefit tf}e state's entire adult education program. Thus ,^ the encourage- 
ment .and support of Dr'. Leonard Hill is greatly appreciated. 

: The work of Marsha Fangmeyer and Jim Gingles in assisting with the data analysis 
Is highly appreciated. In addition, the excellent work of Olie Ahlquist, Judy 
Amber, Frank Pomberger, Romeo Guerra, Vern Jacobs, Neal Jennings, and Gary Whiteley — 
graduate student interviewers — is gratefully acknowledged. The scope of this 
research would have been greatly limited without the assistance of these excellent 
students. Finally, the cooperation of all those individuals interviewed was most 
rewarding. Hopefully, this report will repay them for their efforts and contribute 
to better educational opportunity for all older adults in the State of Nebraska. 

\ ' ' .Roger Hiemstra 

, Project Coordinator 

September T, 1975 
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. ^ • V'- CHAPTER 1 

'INTRODUCTION 
' ' . General S tatement 

The largest minority group in the natiqti today is the elderly and it is 
proportionately growing larger each year. Yet equal educational opportunity ' 

> ^ 

for the elderly at th^is point. in time is. more a myth than a reality. Out Qf,-' 
"the 1971 ,White House Conference. on Aging" came a very powerful .statement' re- 
lated to education and the aging: , • 

Education is a basic jight for all persons of^all age groups. ' 
It IS continuous and henceforth one of the wa^s of enabling older 
people to have a full and meaningful life, anrf a means of help-ing ^ 
them develop their potential as a resource for the betterment of 
society. 1 

Few individuals, would think that an older citizen should be denied an equal 
. education,^ but the fact remains a very small percentage of the individuals over 
the age of 55 do involve themselves in formal educational programs (see Table 1). 
However, a review of almost ah'y flyer or catalog descrjbing^he adult education 
'programs will reveal an increasing desire to provide courses and activities to 
older'^people.. , , ' ., , ^ 

• If a variety of educational opportunities are available to older citizens, 
the question may be raised as to why the" elderly are not more involved. Are they 
just not interested, or are there subtle discriminating factors that -inhibit 
equality in educational opportunities? Before dealing with suc|i a question, a .' 

closer look at the older American is 'in or^der. 't 

, f 

Of the total population of 210 million, according to recent censusM'nformation 
21 milliorTlfelcans^are over the.a^gF of 65. """Having this large a percentaoe of 
our society 65 or older is only a current day phenomenon, and it appears that the 
percentage will. increase. The 65 and over population has been gro,, ig faster than 



Table 1 parti ci pants. jji-Fornial Adult Education programs 
a Percentage-of the Total -Eligible Population by Age 
" United States rMari969v - - " 



^9^ Population in each " % who participated 

' age group in adult education 



17-24 . • ' 24.800,000 ^ 18.0 

25-34 " - 23,600,000 18.2 

35-44 22,700,000 13.5 

45-54- * 22,700,000 ' 9.4 

55-64 ^ 17,900,000 , 4.5 

65 and over. 18,600,500 1.6 



. Imogene E. Oakes, Participation in Adult Education, 1969, 
Initial Report (Washington^ D.C.: U.S. Government Printi'ng Office, 
U.S. Department of Healt-h, Education, and Welfare, Nati'onal Center 
for Educational Statistics, 1971), p. 11. ^ / 



the rest of the population for several decades, there now exist "seven times as 
many people over the age of 65 a^ there were in 1900. With further advances in 
• the medical field, the number of years a. person 65 years of age v^ould expect to 
live could double or triple. ' i ' 

California, New York, Pennsylvania, iFlorida, Illinois, Ohio, Texas and 
Michigan account for over 50% of the older population in the United States. Over 
60% live in metropolitan areas, mostly in the city center areas. Some 40% of ' 
,the older population live in non-metropolitan areas, mostly living in small towns. 
Oyer 95% live within the comgiunity, and. not in an instituti^on. Of this group, 
over 25% live alone or with individuals other than relatives. There are approxi- 
mately 140 women to every 100 men, and 4'widov/s to every widower, in the over 65 



' age group, ~ ' ■ ' , . 

. Transportation and mobility is, often a probleni for this age* group. Simple 
shopping excursions and medical visits can create major problems 'due to la^ck of 
adequate travel -facilities for the elderly. Of the total elderly population, 
living outside of institutions-, 86% have some chronic health condition. While / 
the majority of the chronic conditions do not interfere to^a great extent with 
mobility,.6% Of the olderly^ population ),eed. to be helped by another person„and 
5% are housebound. Some of the major chronic conditiohs affecting the> elderly 
are arthritis, rhi\jmatisra, hearing impairment, and digestive problems. About 
90% of the elderly population wear iome fom of corrective lens, and 5%-wear " • 
hearing aids. 3 ' \ ' ' . r • .' 

Many.of the elderly aU subjected to inadequate housing, poor nuWition, and 
sub-standard health' care jdu. to a. low income level. In 1972, the average income 
Of a retired coupl^e was $4,96| while 535^ of al? individuals living alone or with 
non-r^elatives mdde'less than $2,500."^ Although 'in the general population the 
number of individuals classified as .p;>.o^. -is decreasing, the elderly poar compose ' 
a slowly growing proportion of the total." * / 

, As rff 1972 there were more than 2 million individuals over the age of 65 who 
were "functiona-lly illiterate',' "More than 12^ of the tota] elderly population 
had compl.eted less than 5 years of ^chool. Of the racial minorities included'in" 
this group, 38.7% had compleied less than 5 years of school. Only .32f:.of the total 
elderly sample had completed four years of high "^ch'ool , with only 12.9'^ of the 
minority group members having completed. foui^ years of high school. Only 7% of all 
individuals over the. age of 65 have college degrees. ^ 

The Nebraska Commission on Aging's series "Aging in Nebraska" pointed out 
some interesting facts about the elderly in , Nebraska. The past c-.-otury has seen . 



persons 65 and over»grow from 1% of the Nebrctska population to nearly 12,4?^. 
the past decadfi^as I seen a 43.1^ increase in women aged 74 and older which makes 
the'mT^efcentage wise, t^e fastest growing, segrfient of the Nebraska pcpujation. 
'Between the years i$60' td 1970, an average of 5.3 persons age 65" and older ^joined 
t:he Nebraska population each day. 6 While many states, as .previously discussed-, " 
have more total nWbers of elderly than Nebraska, on a percentage basis Nebraska ^ 
a^nd Io)f/a are tied for second for having th? highest proportion of its population 
-over the age of 65. Onl^ Florida has a higher percentage totals 

Problem Setting . , ' ^ 

There has been a great^ amount of'Hterature about the older adult and learning, 
but much of this material seems to be based more onVmyth than reality. Many ' 
author?^ h^^ve thought that learning rieeds as well asjother needs and capab"i1 ities 
clecline with age. "Recent research has challenged this assumption, centering 
around the premisses that such 'declines might be considerably, less than has been 
historically thought. Jn fact,, there is s6me evidence now ""available. showing that, 
older learners can outstrip younger learners In certain areaV. Hav.ighurst, for 



example, ha^s pointed out that learriing is necessary throughout life" because of. ^ 
continuously new developmental task needs with lifj.8. As' a matter of fact, some ' 
of the greatest changes in life and needs for continual 'adaptation come with such 
events as retirement, death of spouse, and declining health. ' 

Thus, a variety of stereotypes about the elderly are rigorously being challenged 
McClusky refers to these as myths thaVare being dispelled. He suggests that the 
elderly, in general, are active, inteiygent,'and involved people who have positive 
feelings about themselves and their pot^tial.^ 

'A theory in direct opposition to classifying the elderly as individuals with 



- dGcliniRg. needs, and |apaci ties Ts a theory that>5 been cal^led thei "acrivfty " 
theory,"^3 main^ssuinption'of ■tl,44-th6ory li .that an elderly' p,erion's mor'aU 
will be high as long as he or she js able t6 stay'sctive ev'en Tf fgced wUhVole ' ' 
N^redu.cfi6ns fend chahges. This" ^/ould .mean re^l arcing lost roles with otW new - 
aceaUf interest and activities. This Juggests that„t^ere Vs. even a greater need . 
for Continuing education in the elderly years than in the younW years. . ' 

Several other researchers have^ound addit1o^7a^ reasons for supplemental 
edtfjcation to^start at approximately Vg^ 55 and ext'end op through the -eldirly years. 
?ok example,; longitudinal sfud/uncovered/iata^ that suggests a procesi of dis-^ , 
engagement does occur in later .years, but .that psyc^olbgical diseng'ag~eint pro- 
ceeds physical disengagement -froin society by as much as ten years. u Jn6ther 
finding was that a measure of life satisfaction not only remained stable for those ■ 
actively .-involved- in various'actiyities >ring their e.lderly ;.ears. bJt tended to - 
•increase with age for many irjjdividuals .12. . * ' , ' " 

^ Thus, it appears as though those individuals who remain active fe1;ard the ad- 
vent of the disengagement process 'and- experience continued or increasing life 
satisfaction. le is suggested here, \h6ref ore, that a functional adult. .education 
progrVfor th& older adult le'arner i? a societal necessity." ~ ' 

■ '\ ■ '-v. • .- 

, Purpose of ths"*S b)riv ' • ' . • " ^ . 

Thi^ research .project was based in part on- the work" completed by Allen Tough^s 
and some resea -ch by Hiomstra.^^ Tough and" his -associates; Vound 'that.by defining 
Win^_^a..^H-es:6f rilaf^^^ learning 'episodes total.ina at- least seven hours of ' 
'effort within a six Monlh period, the typical adult they surveyed annually spends . 
700 hours in learning activi"ties. Deciding and planning, traveling time to a 
.learning activity, and evaluating personal progress ware include !,eir definition. 



Coolican reported on five similar- foil ow-^up studies with various populations. is 
These studies revealed that the range of average tinies spent annually in learning 
varied fron^ 244 hours for young mothers to 1244' for (male') professionals. 

Hiemstra studied both inhibitors to participation anri learning interests in 
adults over 65/--"''This study revealed that transportation limitations ^nd a dislike 
of going out .at night were the top reported factors affecting participation in 
adult education activities. When asked to select learning activities they might 
participate in if the various participation problems could be overcome, the re- 
spondent_s^shpwed a much greater preference for Tnstrumental "categories of- learning 
as compared to expressive categories; The research to be reported here combined 
the approaches and areas of focus in both of the above studies. 

Consequently, the primary purpose of this study was to secure a better under- 
standing of the learning interes-ts, 'activities, and obstaG-les of older a^lts, 
55 years of age and older.. It is anticipated that such information' wil'l help 
adult educators in Nebraska and in other states pi art and implement better programs 
Of education for the older adult.. y 

. ' Questions to be Ans v/ered 

V, \ 

The following questions served as guides for the study: 

1. What are the obstacles older adults perceive as limiting to their 

participation in learning activities? . , 

, 2. What are the relationships among various". demographic/bioaraohic 

characteristics and perceived obstacles to learning? . 

foms'of education?''^'' preferences for instrumental and expressive 



4. What are the; relationships among various demoaraphic/bioqraphic 
characteristics and the perceived preferjSnces? 



\ 

^ 



5. How much learning activity is" undertaken by ofder adults in a given, year? 
^--60^ What is the nature of such learning activity? . . . 

7. What are the relationships among various d^mcqraphic/biographij:. characteristics '1 
and the amount of learning undertaken in a year? ^ ' 

. 8. What are the relationships between instrumental or expressive preferences ^ 
and the amount of learning undertaken in a. year? 

■ . lo Chapter IV the questions will provide guidelines for the display, comparison, 
and discussion of findings. 

• ■ • •■/..•,■ 

Limitations of the Stiidy / . 

' 'In a study of this nature one major limitation will always be the rep.resenta- 
tiveness of the' sample. As wilTbe discussed in Chapter III, an attempt was made 

^ • _ _ . * 

to include an element of' randomness in the self .tion of respondents. Hov/ever, such 
factors as voter registration card biases, the ::.e1ection of indi^viduals in residences 

• designed exclusively for the elderly, and obtaining a minority group population con- 
tained limitations that prevented a totally random and representative sample.. " 
Certainly |;he entire State of Nebraska was not represented. ' e i > 

Each interviewer was trained in an identical manner. However, one limitation 
would be the consistency among Interviewers in asking questions, interpreting re- 
sponses, and recording responses.' For purposes of the study it was assumed that 
interviewers would work in as professional a manner as possible and that respondents 
would answer questions i:o the best of their ability. | 

A final limitation dealt with the fact that there exists an incomplete theoretical 

"framework for asking rel'eyant questions pertainin-i to olde^- adJlts and learning. 
As will be described ih the next chaptec, a great deal of infonnHion presently exists; 
however, more information is needed and some of what exists conflicts with other 
information. Consequently, although research hypotheses are de ! o I'n later 

O i 'i 
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chapters, it is assumed that follow-up research will be required to better under- 
stand, the areas addressed in this study. 

^Definition of Terms 

^ ' ' ' \ 

Activity - The term "activity" is utilized to describe any general pursuit 
of learning that Is achieved through a sequence of progressive tasks and/or actual 
experiences.^^ 

s Adult - Any person who has reached the maturity level where* he or she has 

assumed' responsibility for himself or herself and sometimes others and who has 

' assumed a productive role in the community. 

Adult Education Relationship between a student and an educational agent in 

which the agent provides, facilitates^ and/or supervises a series. 0/ related 

learning. experiences for the student. • f 
* » 

. Clientele - Refers. to the person or types of persons benefitting from a 

specific educational service — the customer. ' 

Continuing Education - "That idealistic and timeless conceptual thread that 

'connects all deliberate efforts to help the human ^organism learn through life .„. 

li has. become common for adult educators who function within the (formal) context 

of colleges, and'universities to refer to their activities .as continuing education. 

Course - Term used to designate a specific type of adult learning which has 

an identifiable purpose, content, structure, and time period. ^ 
■ ■ ■ . ■ " ^ • . . -■ 

Expressive education - Courses designed to help older adults increase the 

enjoyment of life, to add new experiences, and to express ^themselves.^^ 

Facilitator - An educational change agent who makes particular action possible 

by being available as resource, information source, and/or learning director. 



Instrumen tal education - Basic or skill mastery courses necessary for the 
effective mastery ef the aging process.H 

' Knowledge and skill - The entire range of behavioral changes cognitive, < 
attitudinal, perceptive, feeling; and psychomotor. 

^"^^^"i^P - The acquisition of knowledge, attitudes, or skills and the mastery 

of behavior in which facts, ideas, or concepts are made available for individual 
use. 22 

Learning project - A series of clearly related learning efforts adding up to 

♦ 

at least seven hours of effort within a six month period. The last 12 months from 
the day of the intcTrview will be the time period in which projects will be examined 
Deciding and planning, traveling time to a learning activity, and evaluating per- 
sonal progress will also be considered as part of the learning project time.^s 

Learning for self-fulfillment - The projects to be included here are efforts 
at learning for leisure, arts and crafts, hobbies, and recreatioo; included, too,-- 
would be learning related to music% art, dance, theatre, religion, ethics, or moral 
behavior. . - - 

Lifelong Learning - A pr'ocess of learning that continues throughoi't life. 2'* 
It is usually thought of in connection with the need to learn throughout one's 
lifetime in order to cope with a constantly changing society. \ 

Non-Credit Adult Education - Aii educational process which does not grant ' \ 
academic credit' for application to a specific academic ciegree. / 

Occupation al, vocational, and , professional coppeteice This includes learnin 
related to preparing" to enter the l^bor market, on-th^-jub trn^jning, retraining 
for a shift in occupation, and also basic and literacy' education. Graduate copr^e 
taken .|)y a teacher to meet state requirements would be counted hi-ro. 



i 



Personal or family competence ~ This includes learning for the individual's 
role as parent, spouse, and homemaker; it also includes learning related to mental 
and physical health. An extensive counseling session on estate planning or family 
finances would be included here. . 

Program - An activity which is planned and organised with specific objectives. 

Social and civic competence - This area covers the individual's role as a 
respbnsibTe citizen including voting and politics, current events, community 
government and development, pollution, and ecology. 

Outline of the Study 

The second chapter reviews -1 iterature related to inhibitors to learning, learn- 
ing needs and learning activities. Some more general reports concerning the pro- 
jected growth of educational projects related to the elderly are also described. 

Chapter III describes the design of the study and includes a methodological look 
'at: (1) population, (2) instrumentation, (3) the interviewing process, (4) how 
validation/reliability was accomplished, and (5) how the data were analyzed. , 

. Chapter IV contains a display and discussion of the study findings, including 
a testing of the study's hypotheses. Tables will be included where they help, 
explain or clarify the data. . . • 

The final chapter discusses the implication of the findings and attempts to 
draw some general conclusibns. A brief summary of the findings with suggested 
implications for further research are also included. 
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CMAPTER U 
REVim OF SELECTED LITERATURE 
^ Introduction 



Elderly people have been stereotyped In many ways varying from culture to 
culture and from century to century. In the American society the general per- 

„ cepfcion of the elderly has been essentially negative. Old age is often seen as 
a period characterized with ^ver increasing social withdrawal and isolation. 
The elderly individual is seen as a passive physical and psychologically depen- 
dent individual wlio is oriented toward the past rather than the future.^ It 
was- found in one research study that young people of college age often misper- 
ceive that elderly individuals will be resentful of youth, more often than not 
in need of assistance, overly interested in their families, and preoccupied with 

, their own death. ^, 

As was suggested in the first chapter,. most of the above stereotypes and 
many others are b^ng disproven with research. However, it can still be theorized 
th^t negative attitudes permeating our culture have affected elderly individuals 
in their attempts to be-successful .in conventional classrooms. To add to this 
problem it is s.uggested that only on very few occasions have educational op- 
portunities been directed at real needs and"goals of the elderly. Instead, "we 
fend to place them in 'playpens' by providing recreation . . . while doing almost • 
nothing to furnish'them wiVli the means to kee^ mentally alert. "3 

Havirig now obtained zero population growth, the average age of th?' United" 
Staccc population will rise. Two other factors contributing to the rise in average" 
sgp are low immigration levels and a- reduction in the deaiH r?,te. Al-l of these 
factors point to a need for an adjustment of attlft'ude m socielv's part in relation 
to-the elderly, an attitude adjustmefit that H/ould/ specifically ii.olude those 
societal members working with the elderly in some educational c:-,- ■;■/ / 
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In addition, tt seems safe to assume .that the educational level of all age 
groups will rise with time because of increased opportunity , and because of the 
greater educated young growing older.- Thus, it should not be too presumptuous 
to predict a dramatic increase in demand by the elderly for greater educational 
opportunities in the next few years. Hopefully, this research will, help adult 
educators understand more about older people and their learning needs, interests, 
and problems. 

Inhibitors to Learning 

There are a variety of known or believed inhibitors to learning and educa- 
tional activity relative to the elderly person. Some of the cognitive inhibitors 
relate to such beliefs that the elderly face declining memory potential, increasi 
inabilities to perform paired associate learning tasks, slowness in developing 
conditional responses, and difficulties in sorting out learning that is related 
to long, seqyentially-relatad learning tasks. On the other hand, others believe 
when such factors as time requirements are removed these problems disappear. ' 
Thus, more and' continued research will be. required before such beliefs can become 
facts with which a learning facilitator can deal., 

M^ny authors feel more comfortable talking about non-cognitive inhibitors, 
although the evidence on such factors is probably not even as sound as what is 
known about the cognitive area. Some of the non-cognitive factors discussed in- 
clude slowness due to jjhysiological reasons Ce.g,, hearing and vision problems), 
lack of interest, and lack of educational attainment. Other inhibitors described 
in-tfie literature involve transportation problems, fear of going to learning 
activities that are held in the evening, lack of awareness of what is available, 
prohibitive costs, and lack of timG.5» 6, 7, 8 • 



The United States Congress and Senate Special Committee on Aging found 
income to be a major concern for th6 elderly.' The elderly have an Income that' 
is lass than half of the Income of the younger generation, In most parts of 
the country that gap is widening,. Families headed by an older person had a 
median family income of $5,453.00 In 1972, while those elderly individuals still 
living as a family unit had a median family Income of $2,199.00.9 Thus, el.derly 
indiNjlduals numbering as high as 4.3 million are living in households which are 
considered to be below the poverty level. 

\ 

A variety of disabling health problems also act as inhibitors to elderly 
participants in educational activi^ties. High medical cost, the time involved- 
with medical visits, decreasing energy reserves, handicaps,' and crippling dis- 
• eases are only a few of the problemfe many older people face.io 

Still another problem to be discussed here is the fact that in planning pro- 
grams adult educators simply are not considering the older adult as a possible 
participant.il The fact that .only .1...6%-of--those^^ind-ividua-ls-over 64 pariicipa-ted 
in adult education during 1969 (as reported in Table 1, Chapter I) is some 
Indication of this problem. Consequently, it is suggested that adult educators 
must examine a variety of approaches to overcoming the various inhibitors if the 
many learning needs of the older person are to be met. | > 

Learning Needs 

There -are a variety of needs that can be discussed relative to the alder person. 
McClusky sug^gcsted seveVal ty.pes of needs that education has a potentially pov/eVful 
role to play In fulfil^ling: coping, expressive, "contributlve, influence, and 
transcendence. 12 suggests various implications related to education for each 
category. . 
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Coping needs refer to the more baste needs that fulfill the requirements 
for ps^^cho-soctal adjustments and physical well-being, Educational programs 
related to such needs would be adult basic education, health education, pro-^ 
grams involving economic improvement training and retraining, family life 
•education, and leisure activities. Programs related to the expressive- need 
category would inclui^e activities that^were being engaged in for their own 
sake. These ^could inqlude liberal artsi hobbies, and physical education ac- 
tivities. Contributive needs might include in-service training, leadership 
skill building, and .community service awareness activities. Programs .related 
to .influence needs. could be represented by community action education and pro- 

. gramsvdealing with leadership or management." The need for transcendence learn- 
'ing could be met through such courses as the study of literature, philosophy, : 

"and even theology. - . ' 

Hienistra compleied_a_study__in which the expressive-vs-instrumental concept-- 
of need was explored, a broader classification scheme than the one described 
above. The study revealed that a signifi.cantl^( higher preference for instru-' 
mental activities (competency areas designed >or effective mastery of old age 
challenges) was -elicited from older people as compared to preferences given for 
expressive activities , (experiences designed to increase a person's enjoyment of 
-M-fe-)-.i3 Instrumental -type learning activities would include course titles 
such as "Stretching your Retirement Dollar," "Wills and Estate Planning," "Nu- 
trition and the Aging Process," and "Medical Care in the Retirement Years." 
Expressive examples would include "Art Appreciation," "Nature Photography," 
"The Archaeology of Mexico," "Three Black A\jthors," and "Introduction to Crafts." 

■ Other researchers have studied the instrLental and expressive classificatiop 
scheme. Studies hy Qoodrow,^ MarcMS^is Wjiatleyie have , supported the pref^ 
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erence for instrumental courses finding. An important point, libweyer, is that 
the information on such preferences needs to be supplemented by ^-esearjch on dem- 
. onstrated or actual learning nseds in comparison wtth perceived needs and 
interests. 17 OeCrow further cautions that the instrumental and expressive cate- 
gories are quite broadband that dichotomizing all educational opportunities has 
some drawbacks. 18 Finally, further analysis of what older persons are actually 
participating in is needed to more fully understand what should be offered. i9 
Another means for describing some learning needs of the older person, is to 
examine those circumstances of life that primarily only the elderly face, i.e., 
retirement, bereavement, and death. Pre-retirement education, financial planning 
workshops, and loneliness seminars are^ikely topics for adult education planners 
to consider. Perhaps, though, there are better means for meeting these type of 
needs. Kimmel , for example, suggests that the older .person himself or herself 
is potentially one of the best sources to provide expertise and to facilitate 
learning "on these topics. 20 

An important thing to remember is that each elderly adult is a unique individ- 
ual and different individuals with different needs will demand different educa- 
tional programs. Birren believes that when age-related differences- in learning 
are found, it is not a primary capkity to learn that makes the difference, but 
an indivi'duat's basic perceptual differences, a mind set, the motivation of the 
individual, or the physiologicaAtate (including that of disease and disability 
■status). 2:1 All these factors yave impl-icattons for educational programming and in 
analyzing learning activity b^ older. people. 

Learning Activity 

There are many interesting endeavors already taking plate tc "^-et some of the 
learning needs of the' older person. Many institutions of higher . . -on are 
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beginning to graduate profess^ional adult educators who have specialized in the 
area of Gerontolosy, Some universities and colleges are also offering means for ' 
the elderly to enroll in regular programs or "to participate in non-traditional 
programs. The North Hennipen (Minnesota) College, as one specific example, has 
built a large program for senior citizens with many participants involved in both 
credit a|nd non-credit coliege courses. 

Various national organizations have also become involved with providing- educa-"* 
fional opportunity to the older person. The National Institute for Senior Centers 
is currently working to upgrade senior center personnel so that better opportunities 
for learning can be provided. 22 in addition, the. National Retired Teachers As- 
sociation has a program entitled "The Institute of Lifetime Learning," and the 
.American Association of Retired Persons has a program entitled the "HeVman L. 
Donovan Senior Citizens' Fellowship Program. "23 ; 

. DeCrow completed a national study aimed at uncovering the extent of learning 
opportunity in a variety of agencies. Some 3500 different programs were reported 
from all parts of the educational field and from a variety of non-school organizations 
The study revealed that of t|ie 3500 reporting agencies, 58r/had begun new activities 
within the'^'year preceeding tine receipt of the questionnaire.2'» Such findings, show- ■ 
the rapid growth- in opportunity and the fluidity of the situation. 

Within the State of Nebraska a fluid and growth situation exists, too. Within 
the past year a special state-wide pre-retirement education program has been 

initiated by the Gerontology program of the University of Nebraska-Omaha. 25 ' Many 

$ 

older people have already participated in the. program and more vyil.l in the coming . 
year. In addition, about 1000 people over the age of 68 participated, in adult 
education programs supported through grants by the State Department of Education ."26 
Finally, several community colleges and state colleges in Nebraska have special 

or, ■ • . • 



programs for the elderly, ^7 

A facinating area of study in examining the topic of learning activity by ' 
older people is bio-^feGdback. The controlling of hypertension through bio- 
feedback, for example, has tremendous implications for the older person.^® 
Some researchers have shown that the elderly can I'earn certain bio-feedback 
~~T:eGhniques quicker than younger people, suggesting that the elderly are poten- 
tially better at self-awareness or progressive relaxation kinds of activities. 29 
Perhaps these types (jf^ endeavors, when more is understood aBout their potentials 
and dangers., can be utilized to help the older person become much more skilled 
at personal problem solving. 

A related literature area is the emerging theory base pertaining to adults' 
learning projects .3^), 3i -Although hot specifically concerned with the older 

°" learning projects is. reviewed here because part 
of the interview schedule used for the studies reported above. was adapted for 
use' in the current study. 

Jhe research utilized to determine learning project activity has created a 
good deal of excitement in adult education circles. Mew attention is being given 
to the potential of the adult learner, especially in the area of self-directed 
learning. Table -2 details some of' the findings; the data suggest that a great 
f deal of self-motivated learning is -taking place. . * 

As will be reported In Chapter IV, support for the idea that the older per- ' 
son should have more learning opportunities has been found. Certainly many dp- 
p6rtunities already exist and more are bein^ provided each year; however, i-t is 
hoped that this research report will help adult 'educators understand more about 
the older person,^ their problems, and their needs* so that an ?ven bet^ter job can 
be done in the future. 
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Table 2. A Comparis6n''of Summary Statistics 
from Five Research Studies on Learning Projects^ 



Stuay 



Tough 
-GooHcan 
Johns 
McCatty c 
Denys 



No. of 
Projects^ 



8.3 
4.2 

8.4 
11.1 
4.8 



No.- of 
Hours" 



816 
244 
T046 
1244 
430 



Estimated Age 
Range^ 



20-55 
20-30 
.25-50 
35-60 
30-55 



66 
48 
39 
54 
40 



See definitions in Chapter I." 



See reference f31 for a complete bibliographic citation. 

Average numb,6r of projects per person per year, 
d ^ . 

Average number of hours per person per year. 

e 

Estimated by Hiemstra based on information available for each study. 
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CHAPTER in 
DESIGN OF THE STUDY 

The theme developed thus far in the report points out the great need for 
life; long learning to facilitate adequate adjustment in the later years. At 
the same time, there exists ev.idence that current learning opportunities being 
offered to the older adult for purposes of personal growth and development are 
not being used extensively. What are the reasons for this low panticipation 
rate? It is an intent of this study to supply some answers to this question 
by securing a better understanding of learning interests, obstacles, and 
activities of older people. Hopefully, such answers will help promote more 
functional educational programs for the elderly. 

Type of Study 

This research endeavor utilized the contribution of field study techniques 
and the survey method involving a personal interview. Katz- suggests that ex- 
ploratory field studies have three purposes: "to discover significant variables 
in the field situation, to discover relations among variables, and to lay a ■ 
ground work for later, more systematic and rigorous testing of hypotheses ."^^ 
It was anticipated that the information gained by combining an interview approach 
with the field study technique would provide the most comprehensive accumulation 
of information possible given the current state of knowledge regarding learning 
activity and the older adult. 

Several tentative hypotheses were formulated for the study based on a limited 
number of related studies. It is expected that a testing of these hypotheses and 
additional results of the study will provide a better understanding of some existing 
variables, prompt continued research, and promote a more rigorous testing of 

. i 
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hypotheses in subsequent. research-; 

t 

• .H ypothes 'es_ 

1. One aspect of the study was to obtain as representative a sample as 
possible. Consequently, the following null hypothesis was examined: 

HI: There will be no differences between demographic data for the study 
sample and 1970 census data for Nebraska. 

2. The study also examined the instrumental and expressive course classifi- 
cations (see Chapter H). The following null hypotheses were examined: 

H2: There will be no preference differences in course selection according 
to instrumental or expressive categories. (The predicted ^direction is preference 
for instrumental courses.) 

H3: There will be no preference differences according to instrumental or • 
■ expressive categories based on various demographic characteristics. (Directional 
predictions will be described in Chapter IV.) 

3. The study examined the amount of learning activity undertaken in a. year 
^ by older adults. Data collection on learning activity was based on the information 
by Tough and Coolican described in Chapter II. 

^ H4: There will be no significant differences in the average number of learning 
projects or hours spent in learning according to various demographic characteristics. 
(No direction is predicted.) 

'< 

Data Collection Proced ure?; 

Data collection for this study involved the use of an interview schedule. ' 
Appendix A shows the instrument, the accompanying sheets for the interviewer's 
use, and the corresponding computer code sheet. 
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- The Interview Schedule 

The instrument contained four major sections; 

1. The first section sought answers to questions on sex, age, marital status, 
formal -education attainment, and profession or occupation. The interviewers 

made personal judgements in'recording race, social class, and type of housing in^ 
v/hich the interviewee resided. 

2. Part two was designed to obtain information on some potential inhibitors 
to participation in learning endeavors.' Yes/No responses were required to 25 
obstacles the respondents* felt would prevent older people from participating in 
learning activities. The obstacles were ascertained through a review of- the 
literature. ' . 

3. The third section examiped the instrumental versus expressive categori-. 
zatipn notion. Yes/No responses w^re required to indicate interest in 32 dif- 
ferent course titles, givfen that t/ie participant had no obstacle to prevent him 
or -her from enrolling in each, ij^e 32 titles were taken from a pool of 75 course 
titles gleaned from the literatur^e, course catalogues from five institutions 
offering courses or programs to the elderly, and" the earlier study;2 A panel 

of three adult education/gerontology experts were utilized to determine whether 
a course title was deemed instrumental or expressive in nature. Where there was. 
unanimous agreement, 16 instrumental and 16 expressive, those courses were in- 
cluded in the pilot-test , interview schedule. 

4. The final section utilized the interview schedule from Tough's work as 
■a basis to determine the amount of learning activity within the year proceeding 
the interview. This section utilized a probing technique to ascertain the number 
of different learning projects, the types, the amount of time spent on each pro- 
ject, and information as to the nature of involvement in the learning activity. 

33 



\Interviewing Process ' . * ' 

Eight interviewers (advanced graduate students, in aduU educatijon) were 
trained--m a four hdbi^ession that included an orientation to the research pro-", 
jectand process, a sinjulation interviewing "activity", and a, practice session on 

,5 

two individuals in t^ie age 55 or older^range who were selected at random. The " 
researcher observed the interviewing procedure 'during the simulatfon activity,, , 
examined the data sheets after the practice sessions/ and answered interviewers' 
questions as they arose. - Each, interviewer was given information pertaining to 
the sample from which he or she was to choose respondents. Intenvi ewer's then .• 
carried out the interviews (the average time for each interview was slightly^ 
more than one hour), 3 completed the corresponding code sheets, and j;urned in 
their information*. ' ' . 

The interviewing process requires an extensive probing technique to help' 
respondents recalj all learning activities in a given years, especially those 
that are primarily self-planned or self-initiated. Thus, each interviewer was 
taught to approach the stimulation of recall through several related questions, 
through the use of reminder lists for the respondents to see or listen to, and 
through final follow-up questions. A sheet with reminder interviewing tips and 
supplemental sheets to the interview schedule were made available to each inter-^ 
viewer (see- Appendix A), 

Reliability 

Several efforts were made to ensure that as reliable an instrument as possible 
was designed. 

1. The initial draft of an instrument was pilot-tested by the researcher 
"with four people' aged 57, 60,-68, and 81, respectively. Individt^,; questions were 
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checked for ambiguity, clarityj wording, ant) sequence. Some minor corrections- 
were made and the final. form of the instrument developed, ^ 

2. The definition of learning utilized' originally by Tough was redefined 
slightly to facilitate each interviewer in having a .common understanding of a 
learning project. The definition utilized was as follows: A series of -cl.early 
related learning e-fforts adding up to at least seven hours of effort within a \ 
six-month period. The learning effort must include activities designed to ob- 
tain new information, to develop new skills, or to re-examine existing attitudes 

_and beliefs. Activities undertaken primarily for entertainment or recreational ' 
purposes are not to be included, nor is any 'time to be included that is not 
directly related to the learning activity. 

3. A research assistafii in the Department of Adult Education at the University 
of Nebraska examined each interviewer schedule and code sheet for consistency, 
interviewer problems, learning projects recorded thkt did not fit the above 
definition; and code, sheet errors. Any probl ems. were discussed with the researcher 
and the interviev;er if necessary, 

4. One interviewer was obviously having difficulties with the process because 
of his frequent questions and the nature of the data teing collected. Subsequently, 
he was asked to drop out of th6 interviewing process and data from' his completed 
•interviews were not included in the final tabulations, 

5. A telephone follow-up of one respondent from each of the interviewer's 
group of respondents approximately one month after the interview was carried out. 
Although statistical testing was not attempted with such a small follow-up sample, 
the researcher believes that because there were so few differences between the 
telephone information and the in^terview data, especially on the obstacles and course 
preferences information, the instrument and the interviewers v/ere quiic reliable."* 

/ 



BEST COPY AVAIWBLE - .29. 

Iny^ri^bly, or.a leoming project could be added wt^h intensive probing or fn 
■ sonia ca^es ons inentioned in the initial interview was not recalled over thr- 
telephone. Despite his intensive efforts, Tough, also determined that "inter- 
A'iewers felt they failed to uncover all of the learning projects in some ir^ter- 
.vicv/s aad that perhaps self-planned learning is ev,en more common than . 
figures indicate. ' 

6. Statistically the following" was 'accomjDlished: The total sample was 
split randomly into two groups. The groups ^Were then compared by c'hi -square 
on total nuniher of expressive and the t/tal number, of .instrumental course 
select;.;. .'o sicrif icant differences were found as shown bsTow: 

" Ins tru men ta-1 Pref erences ExDrv^ssiv^ P'-eferences 

Grorp C -! 629 - lvjI 

Grou'. 'i 



I 



£5/ 439 
' "lotc":?, 1244 ■ ' 841 

X^- VJUG = 1 .42 / p is M.S. 



Validity 

Several ;,or s i.f.-c made to ensure initially that a valid, interview schedule 

was availabi or t!,o collection of the data to assess how valid was the 
instrument. 

1. In th'. iiii'. ~ development of the instrument a review of the literature ■ 
aided frorfi a < , . ;idity view' the i^nclusion of obstacles and courses. 

2. A panM u' assisted in the construct validity effort by categorizing 
the courses choscu ;.2 -.s'-rumantal or expressive, An original pool of 75 course 
titles VMS obtain:; f, : die literature and from the course catalogs of agencies 
offering courses re i,. older person. Each panel member (a teaci i- gerontology, 
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an administrator of gerontology progretms, and an adult etiucati on/cooperative 
extension researched) was, given the list of 75 courses and a definition of the 

^ two terms. Where there was unanimous agreement from all three (each working 
independent of the other) that a course title was instrumental or expressive 
it was included on the instrument. To keep even numbers sixteen in each 
category were included (there were actually 29 "expressive" agreements). Re-* 
spondents wer? not told anything about the instrumental or expressive categori- 

' zations. • . - «> 

.3. Observations made during the pilot-testing by the researcher suggested 
that the instrument was actually measuring indications of learning inhibitors, 
course preferences, and learning activity. ^■ 

4. Concurrent validation involved the comparison of course preferences yiith 
information reported on section 4 of the schedule after the actual learning 
activities were categorized by the researcher and the research assistant working 
independently. The information is shown below: 

Total- Number of ' Actual Learning 

Course Preferences . - Projects 

Instrumental ■• 1244 , 421 

Expressive 841 271 

X.2 value = ,30 p = N.S. 

Individual respondent correlations of the number of course preferences to 
the number of actual learning projects were as follows: 

r = .2541 ■ 

instrumental 

r . = .3474 

expressive 



V 

.Although, both correlation coefficients are relatively small, thfey^re . 
significant at the .001 leyel and beyond, 

Population for the Study ' 

The population consisted of 256 adults.; 55 and older,' residing \-n the State 
' Of llebraska.G The following describes their location and how they were selected: 
1. Urban. (Lincoln) Group— ^ ' , • 

■ .persoJI: ^""^ Nebraska) and interviewed by one " 

3'. Small' Town Group 

a. 45 people were chosen randomly from the voter rpm^fy^^linn r-.^A. • ^.u 
smll Nebraska co-unities (under A.m popufat ? f a H«e v1 weS 

?n ?Ms Up)"' 1ntarv?4d fo"r people 

b. 28 people were chosen randomly from the rolls-of a MpynVAn flmnv,-;^. 
interviewed by a Spanish speaking person. n>^,uuu; ana 

The refusal rate was very low'(onlyl7 people refused to be interviewed). 
However, two interviewers e;^hausted their pool of names because of not being abl'e 
to find people at home and thus reduced the number of potential respondents. % 
In, addition, several interviewees determined that the interview was taking too ' 
much time and were unable or unwilling to finish answering all the questions on 
the instrument. 
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^ ^ < l>ata Analysis * 

Tables with frequencies, percentages, and raeans will be* utilized to describe 
< much of tfie data throughout Chapters III and rv. In addition, a cro'ssbreak . • 

analysts was used wherever it was detenninedf that comparisons coufd be explained ^ 
, better, where the significance of any differences revealed through exploratory 
computations could be shown', and when testing some of the study's hypotheses. 
The t-test for significant differences between means was utilized for examining 
-the fourth hypothesis. 

The crossbreak analysis. was utilized when'two nominal (actual o^ researcher- 
manipulated) variables were being compared. A major purpose of the crossbreak - 
technique is as follows: ' . ' ■ ' " ' , 

... to facilitate the study and analysis of relations. Crossbreaks, ' 
' by conveniently juxtaposing research variables, enable the researcher to" 
determine the nature of the relations b.stween the ^variables.^ 

The "Statistical Package for the Social Sciences" (a computer package avail- 
able-through the University of Nebraska's Computer Center) contains a cro'ssbreak 
analysis program that includes computation of the chi-square statistic. Fishel-'s. 
exact test is applied in SPSS when there are fewer than 21 cases and Yate's 
corrected chi-square is applied to all other comparisons when the tables are 
y X 2 tables. 10 Significance found at the .05 level and beyond will be included 
in this report. Because directions are predicted for hypotheses 2 and 3, the one ' 
tailed test of significance was utilized. -12 

The t-test of significance was employed to explore the relations between 
nominallzed (actual or researcher manipulated) variables (questions on, the instru- 
ment) and interval scales (the number of learning projects and the number of hours) 
.In an examination of the fourth hypothesis. The assumptipn of equal -intervals ■ 
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wa.s made^'ur the two scaled variables so that thTe t-^test could be used: 

■ . . . if 'Se ase ordinal measures as though they vtere inf ^rval -or 
r«|io measures, we can err seriously in internretinq data and 'the 
n^!!:'°"'•;"I'''^^'^'°^^'^'' fhe danger is prob;My not as . 

tlVAl I -^f'^^"^:! '"'^^ *° • • • ^" other hand, if v/e 
moI?^^5*''^ ^"'^ powerful modes of measure- / 

jent ay analyses and we are left wifh tools inadequate to cope / 
with the problems we want to solve. ^3 * h v .-une 

lr( aclditf^n to an assumption about equal iYitervals, ,the researcher made the 
assuniptionHhat two populations." i. e., natural'or manipulated gnLpTngs, might 
or might not have the ^ame variance. The SPSS computer packaue ^lutomatically" 
computes an F test of sample variance so that a decision on pooled variance 
probability estimate versus separate -variance probability estimatle could be 
-determinea at the .05 level ot confidence: 



:imai^ 



. ... the nul.l hypothesis Ho : a?- = with alternativp H • ,t2 ,« 
s,gnjfica„ce level 1s chose. ! . .^Fro., the slJpJe'^arLcel? Ml cot' 



F = larger 

small er . , 

0 ^ 



-h-'L^f!/r°''-^'''*^ r^*' thaVai. Ho is accepted: t based on 

che pooled-variance- estimate ... shquld be. issued. 

- ^-If the probabi-lTty for- F is less than or equal to ai.'Ho is rejected- 
t iased on the "separate variance estimate . . . should be used. 

Thus, the researcher examined each t value in light of the above and' .igni-^ 
, ficant values reported in the next chapter were determined accordingly. 

The Respondents ' 
' General Infor mation ' . ' 

Table 3 displays a variety of demographic data pertaining to* the. respondentL 
In summary of that 'data the subjects , were approximately sixty percent female. 
mostly white WiCan, and mainly -from the middle clas^ ."strata. Kost of the inter 
viewees lived in a ho^se, were married, an.d were at least a high sr^-ooT nraduatP 



Table 3. Various Demographic Characteristics 
for the Study's Respondents 



Characteristic Description Response Percent Accumulative 

Frequency ' Percent 



Sex: 



Race; 



Male . • * 105 41.0 

Female- 151 59.0 



256 100.0 



White American 227 88.7 88.7 

Black American 1 " .4 -89.1 

Mexican American _28 10.9 100.0 

256 100.0 

Social CI ass :^ 

tower 15 5.9 5.9 

Middle-Blue Collar 116 45.3 51.2 

>liddle- White Collar , 109 42.5 93.7 

. Upper _j6 . 6.3 100.0 

' 256 . .. 100.0 I 

' Living Arrangement: 
■ 

Apartment , 32 12.5 12.5 

■ House — ■ 193 75.4 , 87.9 

ethef^ ^ Ji 12.1 ' 100.0 

^ 256 100.0 

. Marital Status: 

Married 162 , 63.3 63.3 

Widowed 65 25.4 88.7 

Single 21 8.2 , 96.9 

Divorced/Separated __8 3.1 100.0 

256 " 100.0 



41 
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Table 3. (.continued) 



Characteristic Description 



Response 
Frequency 



Percent 



Accumulative 
Percent 



Years of Education: 
Less than 8th Grade 
8th - nth Grade ' - 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
Collegd Graduate 
Graduate Training 

Profession/Occupation:^ 

Higher" Executive/Professional 
Lov/er Executive 
Administrative Personnel 
Hqmemaker 

Clerical/Technician 
Skilled 
Semi -Ski lied 
Unskilled 

Age: ^ 

55-64 . 

65 and older 



Oldest Person — 98 years of age 
Average Age — 68.11 years ^ 
Median Age — 67,10 years 



24 
62 

.13 

a? 

25 

2S€ 



11 
46 
]6 
79 
39 
41 
16 
._8 
256 



101 
155 
256 




100.0 

4.3 

18.0 
6.3 
30.6 
15.3 
16.1 
6.3 
3.1 
100.0 



39.45 
60.55 
100.00 



9.4 
33.7 
65.9 
80.4 
90.2 
100.0 



4.3 
22.3 
28.6 
59.2 
74.5 
90.6 
96.9 
100.0 
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Table 3. (continued) 



Characteristic Description 



Response ' 
Frequency 



percent 



Accumulative 
Percent 



Location:' 

Urban 
Rural 



145 
111 
256 



56.6 
43.4 
100.0 



Determined by the interviewer based" on answers to other questi 
personal observations. This particular category was also disc 
the interviewers' training session. 



ons and 
cussed during 



Determined by the interviewer based on answers to other questions or to 
direct questions about occupation. This particular category was also 
discussed during the interviewers' training session. 

'Urban subjects included only those residing in Lincoln. All others were 
classified _as rural. - uunca wcie 



A wide variety of occupations were represented, but with only a fairly small 
percentage falling in semi-skilled or unskilled categories. 

The age distribution showed a fairly >arge number in each group, -although 
sixty percent of the interviewees were over §A. The range of age was from 55 to 
98 with the average age at slightly more than 68 years. Slightly more than 
thirty-five percent were 70 years of age or older. 

Interviewers also asked questions seeking to ascertain if the oldej persons 
had received training outside the formal education structure.. It was reported 
that 108 people had received or participated in specialized training. The 
following outlines the main categories reported: 



VocQtlonai/techntcal training 15 people 
On the job training 41 people ■ • 
Correspondence study >r 8 people 
Business school r- 18 people 
Miscellaneous training 26 peopli 

• : . - / 

This particular question was not pui;sued in depth by the interviewers. 
Subsequent research yould need to delve deeper- Into the topic if it is considered 

an important varialyfe. "' / . : - 

■ ■ / ' i 

Hypothesis Testthq 

The first^Jiypothesis stated in the null form there will be no. differences 
between dem^y^raphic data for the study sample and 1970 Census data for Nebraska. 
Table 4 shows the comparative data for selected variables.^' On the demographic 
characteristics of age, sex, rparital status, and occupation, the study sample 
was representative of the total state population, 55 years of age and older. 
However, the hypothesis received only partial support. The study sample included 
more hoTi-^whites, higher educated people,, and m^^^ urban residents than would be 
expected in a truly representative sample. The fact that a fairly Jarge propor- 
tion of the individuals resided in Lincoln accounted for much of the difference. 
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T^ble 4. Crossbreak Comparison of Selected 
Study Demographic Variables with 1970 
U,S, Census Data for Nebraskans (.55 Years of Age and Older)' 



i/Ompanson variaoies 


Study Data 


Census .Data 




No. 


% 


No. 


% 


Sex: 










Female 

Male / 

y ' 
totals 


' 151 
105 


59.0 
41.0 


177,593 
144,591 


r 

55.2 
44.8 


256 


100.0 


322,184 


100.0 


^ va^lue^ 1.51 . 


N,S.. 








Race: 










" White American 
Other 


227 
29 


88.7 
11.3 


316,300 
5,884 


98.2 
. 1.8 


Totals 
value = 128.73 


256 

Sig. = < .001 


100.0 


322,1.84 


100.0 


f^arital Status: 










Married \ 
Widowed 1 \ 
Siflgia \ \ 
Divorced/Separatfed \ 


• 162 
65 

8 


63.3 
25.4 

3.1 


201,307 ■ 
28,125 
/o,875 
— •l-7-,259- 


61.8 
8.7 
24.2 

5*3 


, Totals 


256 


100.0 


325.566'^ 


100.0 


X value - d.Of 


'N.S. 








Years of Education; 










"' Less than 8th Grade 
, 8th - nth Grade 
High School Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate 
Graduate Training 


24 
62 
83 
37 
25 
•25 


9.4 
24.3 
32.2- 
14.5 

-9.8 
9,8 


45,950 
134,206 
58,825 
25,408 
10,592 
7,453 


16.3 
47.5 
20.8 
9.0 
3.8 
?.6 


Totals 


256 


100.0 


282,434^ 


100.0 


x2 value = 135.13 


Sig. = < .001 
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Comparison Variables 



Table "4. (continued) 



Study Data Census D ata 

No; % w, 



Occupation:' 

White Collar 
Blue Collar 



Totals 
value = 0.00 



Age: 



55-64 

65 and older 

Totals 

value = 1,39 

Location:®. ^ 

Urban 
Rural 

Totals 
X^ value = 3,96 



N.S, 



N,S. 



112 
65 

177 



101 
155 

256 



Sig, 



145 
111 

256 

= < .05 



63,3 320,482 
36.7 • 185,676 



39.45 
60.55 

100,0 



56.6 
43J_ 

100.0 



138,658 
183,526 

322,184 



162,454 
159,730 

322,184 



63.3 
36.7- 



100.0 406,158 100.0 



43.1 
56.9 

100.0 



50.4 
49.6 

100.0 



Expected frequencies within each category were obtainpd fn^- f ho ^h,- = 

b 

Sl°Sn?;SI"?ofaT'''^"°"' '° '''' '''''' ''''''''' ^^'^ the 

c 

fhfl?"i^""P^^?^2^"®^*^"°"^ °^ *'^°se individuals with an income so that 
the totals are different than the actual universe total. 

d . _ 

olde? °s^lK%rjnr!°"' °^ individuals, 16 year, of age and 

Wh?foVn?i! • totals represent the entire Nebraskan adult .opulation 

White collar includes professional, technical, managerial, saVs?c r °ai, 
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and farm owners classifications': Blue collar includes craftsmen 
operatives, and laborer classifications. Housewives/hoinemakers, 
service workers, and private household workers are not included 
in either group. Homemakers are also not included in the study- 
population for the chi -square computation, 



.e 



indi vidua! s^^^ only Lincoln residents. Rural included all other 
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CHAPTER IV 
FINDINGS 

Introduction 

The purpose of this chapter will be td\ present as concisely as possible the 
ma jori findings of the study. There are thre^ major sub-divisions in the chapter. 
The first section will be a brief description Vf responses to the obstacles that 
prevent older people from participating in formal learning activities. The 
second section presents Information on co.urse preferences. The section will in- 
clude some comparisons according tu the instrumental and expressive categories 
and' a testing of hypotheses Z^and 3. The final section will describethe learn- 
ing projects information, make several comparisons, and test hypothesis 4, 

Obstacles to learning 

Interviewers asked each respondent the follov/ing question: "Many things stop 
people from taking a course of study, learning a skills or following a topic of 
interest. Which of the following do you feel are important in keeping you from 
learning what you, want to learn?" Then a list of 25 obstac^les was read and inter- 
viewees selected as many as they wanted from the list^as obstacles to learning 

-acti-v^-ty^ ~ ^- . -i i_ _„ ^ _ 

^ - - - - - - 

Table 5 shows the ipanked responses from all the people interviewed. Not 
v/anting to go out at aight was indicated as ah obstacle by almost one-half of the 
respondents. Perhaps this finding indicates that adult education is preceived 
of as only evening activity and, if such a conclusion is true, then the non- 
traditional efforts of educational institutions will need considerable promotion. 
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Table 5. Obstacles to Learning Activity 
Ranked by the .Nunil?ers Indicating Yes 



Obstacle Description 



to go 
time 



out at night 



Don't like 
Not enough 
Costs 

Home responsibilities 

Job responsibilities 

Don't have enough energy or stamina 

Don't know what I'd like to learn 

I'm too old to begin learning 

My health is bad 

Time required to complete programs 

Don't enjoy studying 

Too much red tape in enrolling 

Courses not scheduled when I can attend 

Strict attendance requirements 

No transportation available 

Courses often ar'en't interesting 

Tired of school and classrooms 

Not confident of my ability 

No information about where I can 

get what I want 
Courses don't- seem to be available 
I don't meet requirements to begin 
Friends and family don't like idea 
Low grades in past 
No Way to get credit for a degree 
No place to study or practice 



Ho\ Saying' %^ 
•Yes . 



Rank 



116 


45.3 


1 


100 

1 \J\J 


1 


0 

c 


IB 


30.5 


3 


11 


30.1 


- 4 


73 


28.6 


5 


72 


28.1 


6 


69 


28.0 


. 7 . 


67 


26.3 . 


8.5 


67 


26.3 


8.5 


53 


21.8 


10 . 


47 


18.7 ■ 


n 


45 


18.9 


12 


43 


18.5 


13 


38 


16.0 


14 


37 


14.5 


15 ■ 


32 


13.7 


16 


31 


12.4 


17.5 


31 


12.1 


17.5 


30 


12.3 


19 


24 


10.4 


20 


21 


8.9 


21 


20 


7.9 


22 


9 


3.6 


23 


7 


• 3.0 


24.5 


7 . 


2.7 


24.5 



^ I' 

Percentages based on to\tal number of responses per item. There were 
occasional non-response^ for an item. 



A further examination of the ]:able reveals that perceptions of personal 
problems, time constraints, and health-related obstacles are ranked quite high. 
Obstacles related primarily to administrative decision-making areas perhaps are 
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the next highest marked areas. Family- related constraints, attitudes about 
personal abilities, and course-related problems were obstacles receiving only 
a few "yes" responses. i 
Hopefully, the information re.Tated to perceived obstacles can be utilized 
by program administrators to make learning opportunities more available.. In 
addition, subsequent research sho^uld focus more intently on this issue of ojjstacles 
and determine some means whereby they can be .overcome. 

Instrumental and Expressive Learning 

Interviewers also made the following statement about pdtential enrollment 
in adult education activities; "Suppose you had an opportunity tomorrow to enroll 
in an adult education course that met once b week for two hours for six con- 
secutive weeks. By this I mean that you had the time, t.he finances, and the 
transportation to wherever the course would be offered. In which of the following 
courses might you be interested in enrolling?" The respondents were then read' 
the list of 32 courses and asked to ijidicate their interest with a, "yes" or "no" 
reply. Table 6 details those responses. 

Many of the instrumental selections were ranked highly by the respondents. 
'Fifty percent or more of the individuals said they would enroll in two of the 
five money-related .courses and four of the five were ranked in the top half of 
course selections. Health- related topics were another area of high interest. 
Mus-ic appreciation, art appreciation, outdoor flora, and modern religions were " 
the only expressive courses ranked' in the top half. 

Perhaps not too surprising, the topic "The high cost of dying" was ranked 
at the bottom. Art, crafts, and outdoor-related courses also were infrequently 
selected by respondents. Hopefully, the information on course se.^xilon will be 
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TabTe 6. Course. Selection Preferences 
Ranked by the Numbers Indicatin=i Yes 



Course Title 



No. 3<iying 



=/a 



Rank 



Stretching Your Retirement Dollar (I)'^ 
Tax Benefits for Older Amertcatfs (I) 
Outdoor Flora 

Med,ical Care in the Retirement Years (I) ' 

Laws Affecting the Aged" (I) 

Tourism and Your Travel Dollar (I) 

Music Appreciation 

Wills and Estate Planning (I) 

New Opportunities in Retirement (I)' 

Physical Fitness with Fun (I) 

Nutrition and the Aging Process (I,) 

Leisure Activities for Retirement Years (I) 

Modern Religions 

Fundamentals of Investing (I) 

Reading Efficiency (I) 

Art Appreciation ^ 

Introduction to Crafts 

Mid-Western Birds* 

Films and Photography 

The Nature of Prejudice 

Conversational Spanish 

The Archaeology of Mexico 

beginning Painting 

Financial Aspects of Retirement Counseling (I) 

Rock Collecting 

Foot Problems and Care (I) 

Nature Photography 

Three Black Authors 

Astronomy: From Myth to Science 

Mushroom Hunting 

Basi cs of L-ipreading- (I-) 

The High Cost of Dying (I) 



138 

l-!9^ 
107 
1-0 -5 
100 

97 

90 

3a 

3Ji 
83 
02 
78 
73 
68 
64 

55 
60 
^5 
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no 



53.9 
50.4 
41.8 
40.2 
39.1 
37.9 
35.2 
34.4 
33.3 
33.2 
32.5 
32.2 
30.5 
28.5 
26.7 
25.0 
25.0 
25.0 
21.6 
19.6 
17.6 
16.8 
16.8 
i6.4 
)4.1 
14.1 ' 
^3.7 
10.2 
9.0 
7.1 
.7.0 
C.G 



1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 
7 
8 

9.5 
9.5 

11 
12 
13 
14 

15 . 

17 

.17 

17 

19 

20 

21 , 
22.5 
■22.5 

24 : 

25.5 
25.5 

27 : 

28 

29 ' 

30.5 

30.5 

32 



Percentages based on total number of responses p6! item, "^"here were 
occasional non-responses for an item. 



The letter in parentheses signifies an instrument; course, 
were classified as .expressive in nature. 



.11 others 
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helpful In future course planning by educators. 

The second hypothesis predicted a greater preference for instrumental 
courses. As Table 7 shows, a" significant. preference for instrumental types of 
learning was fourid and the null hypothesis of no difference according to instru- 
mental or expressive categories can be rejected. Note, too, that the figures in 
parentheses reveal that actuaj learning involvement was in the direction of 
instrumental activities at a significant level. 

Table 7. '.Preferences Toward Instrumental and 
Expressive Forms of Learning 

Preference Category Actual % Expected % 

No. No. a 



Course Title Selection: 

Instrumental 1244 59.7 1042.5 50.0 

. Expressive 841 40.3 1042.5 50.0 

Totals 2085 100.0 2085.0 100.0 

value ^- 77.89 Sig. = < .001 

Actual Learning Projects:'^ ' j . 

Instrumental (421) (60.8) (346) (50.0) 

Expressive .. (271) ( 39.2 ) ( 346) ( 50.0 ) 

, Totals (692) (100.0) (692)- (100.0) 

value = (32.51) Sig. = (< ..001) 



Assuming the null hypothesis of no difference, 50% of the total number 
of course selections or learning projects could be expected in both 
categories. 

Thp actual learning projects are describedj'n the next major section. 
Analysis and categorization of actual learning projects is described 
in Chapter III within the validation discussion. 



The third hypothesis called for an examination of any preference differences 
according to instrumental or expressive categories bdstd on vafious demographic 
characteristics:. Predicted directions were as follows based on an earlier study 
by the researcher:^ 

1. The oldest individuals would show more preference toward instrumtintal . 

2. Males would show more preference toward instrumental. 

3. Blue collar v/orke^^s would show more preference tov/ard instrumental than 
would white collar workers. 

4. Rural residents would show more preference tov/ard instrumental than 
would urban r^s.i dents. ' 

5. Less than college graduates would show more preference toward instrumental, 
than would college graduates. 

Table 8 shows the results related to the hypothesis and includes data for 
comparisons according to the variables "race," "social class," "living arrangement," 
and "marital sta-tus" for which no directions were predicted. (Additional related 
tables can be found in Appendix B.) 

The directions suggested were generally supported, although only for two 
variables were there significant differences. In addition, younger individuals 
tended to prefer instrumental courses at a greater rale tha.. older respondents. 
Consequently, rejection of the null hypothesis can onl) be partial. Note, too, 
that the "race" and "marital status" charaateristics showed significant differences 
in the comparisons and should provide some directiona*; ^jggests for future hypo- 
these^!, and research. t 

The learning activities to be described more ful in the next section v/ere 
also analyzed according to the instrumental and expre^^^ive categories. (For 20 
of the projects it was impossible to determine if the classification should be 
instrumental or expressive. Consequently, only a base of 692 in^t^ad of 714 could 



\ 
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Table 8. Crossbreak Comparisons of Various 
Demographic Variables with Instrumental or 
Expressive Learning Preferences^ 



Comparison Variable 



Age: 



■55-64 

65 and older 



Totals 
value = 0.73 



Sex: 



Females 
Males 



' Totals 
value = 5.64 



Occupation: 

Blue Collar 
White. Collar 



Totals 
x^ value = 0.00 



Location: 

Urban 
Rural 



Totals 
x^ value = 7.12 



Education: 



■ Les? than College Grad. 
College Graduate 

Totals 
value = 1.68 



Instrumental 
"No: T 



Expressive 
No.. % 



67 
91 

158 ' 

Sig. = N.S. 

83 
75 

158 

Sig. = < .01 

85 
72 

157 

Sig. = M.S. 

82 
16. 

158 

Sig. = < .005 

129 
28 

157 

Sig. = N.S. 



73.6 
67.4 



63.4 
78.9 



70.2 
69.2 



62.6 
80.0 



72.1 
50.9 



24 
44 

68 



48 
20 

68 



36 
32 

68 



49 
Ji 

68 



50 
18 

68 



26.4 
32.^ 



36.6 
21.1 



29.8 
30.8 



37.4 
20.0 



27.9 
39.1 



Totals 



91 

135 

226 



131 
95 

226 



'121 
■104 

225 



131 
95 

226 



179 
46 

225 



\ 
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Table 8. (continued) 



Comparison Variable Instrumental Expressive Totals 



X^' value = 0,03 Sig, = N-S. 

Living Arrangement: 

Home/House 
Apartment 

Institution \^ 
Other' 

Totall 



Marital Status 



value = 0-35 S1g, = N,S. 

\ 



Married 
Widowed 
Single 

Divorced/Separated 



Totals 

X^ value = 9,48 Sig,\= < .05 

\ ' 



* 


No, 


% 


No. 






Rac6! 




( 








>ill 1 UC r\]liCi 1 V^Gltl 


\ oo 


OD.O 


00- 


66, C 




Other^ 


25 


92.6 


J_ 


7 A 


27 




1 uO 

/ 




Do 




, CCK> 


y} value = 6.32 


Sig. = < .02^ 








/ 


Social Classr 












Upper 


6 


42.9 


8 


57.1 


14 


Upper Middle 


69 


68.3 


32 


31.7 


101 


Lower Middle 


77 


77.0 


23 


23.0 


100 


Lower 


_6 


54.5 


Ji 


45.5 


11 


Totals 


'l58 ■ 




68 




226 



121 


71.6 


48 


28.4 


169 


22 


73.3 


• 8 


26.7 


30 


10 


52.6 


9 


47.4 


19 


5 


62.5 


_3. 


37.5 


8 


158 




68 




226 



1D7 


75.4 


35 


24.6 


142 


38 


66.7 


19 


33.3 


57 


8 


42.1 


11 


57.9 


19 


5 


62.5 


_3 


37.5 


8 


158 




68 




226 
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Table 8. (continued) 



a 

Instrumental or expressive preferences were determined by tabulating 
aft individual's. total number of selections or projects in each category. 
If the individual's total for instrumental was larger than the total 
for expressive, the label of instrwpiental preferences was given (vice 
versa for expressive preferences). Thirty people had chosen an equal 
number of instrumental and expressive courses and were not included in 
the computations for this table. Totals are not always equal to 226 
because of non-response. 

b , 

Homemakers were included within the blue collar grouping. Appendix B 
shows an expanded version of the occupational classification. 

c " . 

See Table 4, Chapter III, for a description of the location classification, 

d 

Appendix B shows an expanded version of the educational classification, 

.e 

Other included one Black American and 25. Mexican Americans. 

t 

A two tailed test for significance table was utilized for this and the 
next three variables. 

g 

See Table 3, Chapter III, for a discussion of this variable, 
h ' 

"Other" included people living with relatives, living at a residence only, 
temporarily, in the process of moving, or living in a convent. 



/ 




h6 



be used.) In a comparison of the learning projects and the various demographic 
characteristics, some similar and a few differences were observed relative to 
the information presented above for the third hypothesis. Table 19 in Appendix 
B containk these findings. The primary differences was in the "race" comparison 
where a non-significant difference was found. 

Table 20 in Appendix B contains a comparison table to Table 8 above, except 
that those cases where the number of instrumental preferences equaled the number 
of expressive preferences are included. The only difference in relation to TabTe 
19 was the fact that a non-significant chi-square value existed for marital status. 

The same information on actual learning projects, was also analyzed by T-test 
according to the total number of projects per year. As Table 9 shows, there was 
only one significant difference in the test of means. White 'collar workers carried 
out more learning projects in a year than did blue collar workers. As will be 
seen in a later table, this can be accounted for in part by the fact that the white 
collar worker was more involved with professional or vocational improvement type 
of projects. 

Although the information in Table 9 is not presented here necessarily in support 
of hypothesis 2 or 3, the findings should provide useful information for future 
researchers and program planners... lii essenc^, the data trends suggest that younger 
people, white collar workers , males, urban residents, people living in homes or 
apartments, college graduates, non-whites, married people, and upper/upper middle 
class people are more likely to' be engaged in instrumental activities. Females, 
urban residents, white collar workers, college graduates, non-married individuals, 
and upper/upper middle class people are more likely to be engaged in expressive 
forms of learning. Table 21 in Appendix B contains some supplemental data. 
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Table 9. T-test Comparisons of Various 
^ Demographic Variables with the Number 
of Instrumental and Expressive Learning Projects 



Comparison Variable 



Age: 



55-64 

65' and older 



Sex: 



Female , 
Male 



Lo,cation: 

Urban 
Rural 



Occupation: 

Blue Collar'^ 
White Collar 



Living Arrangement: 

Apartment/House/Home 
Institution/Other 



ERIC 



Instrumental 
NoT3 Mean St. Dev.- 



85 
105 



2.41 
2.06 



1.66 
1.11 



T value = 1 .76 
Sig. = N-.S. 



112 
78 



2.13 
2.35 



1.29 
1.52 



T value = -1 .05 
Sig. = N.S. 

106 2:25 1.43 
84 2.18 1.34 

T value = 0.33 

Sig. = N.S. 

I 

103 2.01 1.23 
86 2'".47 1.54 

T value = -2.26 

Sig. = <.05 



167 
23 



2.25 
2.00 



1.40 
1.28 



T value = 0.85 
Sig. = N.S. 

Gu 



Expressive 



No.** Mean St. .Dev, 



55 
88 



1.89 
1.90 



T value 
Sig. 



95 
48 



1.95 
1.79 



1.03 
1.10 

-0.04 

N.S. 

i 



1.13 
0.94 



T value = 0.87' 
Sig. =-N.S. 



90 
53 



1.95 
1.79 



1.09 
1.04 



T value =0.89 
Sig. = N.S. 



75 
67 



1.83 
1.96 



1.03 
1.12 



T value = -0.71 
Sig. = N.S. 



122 1.88 
2.1 2.00 



1.07 
1.14 



T value = -0.46 
Sig. = N.S. 
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Tabl^ 9. (continued) 



Comparison Variable Instrumental Expressive 

Np.d Mean St. Dev. No.^ Mean St. Dev. 



Education: 

College Graduate ' 44 2.43 1.76 - 35 2.06 0.91 

Less than Coll= Grad. 146 2.15 1.26 ■ 107 1.84 1.13 

T value = 1.18 T value = 1 .15 

Sig. = N.S. Sig>. = N.S. 

Race: 

White American 161 2.20 1.42 123 1.90 1.08 

Other 29 2.31 1.23 20 1.85 1.04 

T value =*-0.44 ' T value = 0.21 

Sig. = N.S. Sig. = N.S. 

Marital Status: 

Married.^ _ . J29^ .^.34 -^k49. ' 86 ^l-.-7-9 0.-98 

Not married^ 61 1.95 1.10 57 2.05 1.19 

T value = 1 .82 T value = 1 .38 

Sig. = N.S. Sig. = N.S. 

Social Class: 

Upper/Upper Middle 101 2.30 1.40 83 2.00 1.12 

Lower/Lower Middle 89 2.12 1.38 60 1.75 1.00 

T value = 0.86 T valu6 = 1 .40 



Sig.. = N.S. Sig. = N.S. 
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a 

The figures represent the number of cases not projects; individuals with 
zero projects have been excluded. 

b 

Homemakers were included in the blue collar classification. 

c 

O , Single respondents were never married, widowed*. divorced, or separated. 
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Learning Projects 

Interviewers asked a variety of probing questions to help respondents recall 
the nurnber of different learning projects and number of hours spent with each 
project. As Table 10 shov/s, the older people interviewed are spending a con- 
siderable amount of time each year in learning endeavors. It should be noted 
that 42 people choose not to or were unable^ to supply information relative to 
learning projects because of fatigue or unwillingness. Most of these individuals 
fell in the older and/or "^ower class groupings. Consequently, a base of 214 
people will be utilized throughout this section. 

In addition to actual learning activity, the interviewers all noted that 
most people spent many hours each week of their life watching television pro- 
grams of an entertainment nature as opposed to ^n educational nature. One 
obvious conclusion from this information is the fact that the typical older 
person in Nebraska keeps active or busy in a variety of ways. 

Tables 11 and 12 outline the number of different projects and number of 

hours spent in learning. Although the majority of the respondents carried out 

fewer than four projects and spent fewer than 300 hours in learning, many people 

are engaged in considerable learning each year. To give the reader a flavor of 

the learning activity, three examples are given: 

~ one 86 year old gentleman in Lincoln spent nearly 600 hours last year 
learning how to grow an organic garden. His activities included 
attending meetings, reading books, v/atching ETV programs on gardening , 
attending gVdening meetings, and talking with other gardeners. 

— an 81 year old Lincoln woman spent nearly 1200 hours last year researching 
for her autobiography. She remarked that she doesn't really care if it 

is ever published; she just wants to write it. 

— a semi-retired 69 year old factory worker devoted over 2C00 hours to 
research for several magazine articles he is writing. He has had 
several things published over the years. 
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Table 10. Older Adults' Learning Projects; 
Generaf Descriptive- Information^ 



Informational Description 



Hours 



Projects 



Average Per Person Per Year 
.Standard Deviation 
Median. 
Range 



324.56 
296.05 
237.43 
12-2300 

Total Number of Projects ^ 712 
Total Number of Hours = 69,456, 



3.33 
1.95 
3.04 
1-9 



Based on 214 individuals with one or more learning projects. 

) 

See Coolican, o^.. cvt . , p. 12, for comparable data. 
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Table 11, Number of Learning Projects 
Conducted In A Year 



See Tough, op. cU . , p. 17, 
for comparable data. 



• 


Number of 
Projects^ 


Number of 
People 


Percent of 
People^ 


Accumulative 
Percent 




0 


■ 41 ■ 








■1 


46 


21.4 


21.4 




2 


43 


20.0 


41.4 




3 


- 34 


15.8 


57.2 




4 


38 


17.7 


74.9 


• 


5 


26 


12.1 


87.0 




6 


14 


6.5 


93.5 




7 


5 


2.3 


95.8 


# . 


8 










6 


2.8 


98.6 




9 


3 


1.4 


100.0 



Based on a base of 214 
individuals . 
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Table 12. Number of Hours- Spent In 
Learning In A Year 



Number of 
Hours^ 


Number of 
People 


Percent of 
People 


Percent 


12-99 


37 ' 


17.29 




100rl99 


51 


23.83 


H 1 . 1 ^ 


200-299 ' 


.38 


17.76 


. oo 


300-399 


29 


13.55 


19 /l'^ 

/ C . HO 


400-499 


19 


8.88 


O i . O 1 


500-599 


12 


5 61 


oo . ^ c 


600-699 


9 


4 21 ^ 


QT 1 
-7 1 * 1 0 


700-799 


3 


1.40 


. 92.53 


■ 800-899 


5 

f 


2.34 


. 94.87 


900-999 


6 


2.80 


97.67 ■ 


1000-1499 


■ 3 


1.40 


99.07 


1500-1999 


1 


0.47 


99.54 


2000-2300 • 


1 ■" 


0.47 


100.01 • 



a 

See Tough, op. cit., p. 18, for comparable data. 

b. • ' 

Rounding error,. 



The information on learning projects was compared with various demographic 
variables to ascertain a better picture of the learning activity. Table 13 
contains this information. If a composite picture is possible, the active 
older learner in Nebraska more often than not is 55-64 years of age, rural/ 
non-town, white American, upper class, living in an apartment, not-married, 

ERIC ^ Gi 
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Table 13. Comparisons of Learning Projects 
Information With Demographic Variables 

i 



Comparison 
Variable 


No, of 
People 


Average No, 
of Projects 


Range of 
Projects 


Average No. 
of Hours 


Range o 
HouVs 


Age: 




< 






I 
1 


55-64 

65 and older 


91 

123, 


3.43 
3.26 


. 1-9 
1-9 


33&.74 
315.54 


! 

12-1675 
20-2300 


Community: 








1 


j 


Urban 

Rural /Non-Town ' 
Rural /Small Town 


126 
36 
52 


3.44 
3;75 
2.72 


1-9 
1-8 
1-6 


1 

352.11 
388.44 
211.30 


i 

■1,2-1 675 
20-2300 
. 20-520 


Sex: 






• 


• 


i 


Male 
Female 


89 
125 


3.19 
3.43 


1-9 
1-9 


327.65 
^ 322.35 


20-2300 
12-11675 


Race: 






4 






White American 
Black American- 
Mexican American 


185 
1 

28 


3.29 
3.00 
3.64 


1-9 
3 

U6 


333.52 
350.00 
239.71 


12-72300 
1050 
20t668 


Social Class: 












Lower 

Lower Middle 
Upper Middle 
Upper 


14 
85 
101 
14 


2.93 
2.96 
3.48 
4.64 


1 

1-6 
1-9 - 

1- 9 

2- 7 


256.29 
293.59 
307.18 
590.86 


50f990 
20^-2300 
12rl296 
212i-l'675 


Living Arrangement: 










Apartment 
Home/House 
Institution 
Other ' 


^28 
159 

18\ 

9 \ 


3.71 
3.21 
3.73 
3.56 


1-9 
1-9 

1- 9 

2- 8 


413.39 
310.40 
232.44 
302.67 


12-2300 

75-450 

50-668 


Marital Status: 




\ 








Married 
Widowed 
Single 
Divorced/ 
Separated 


140 
51 ' 
16 
7 


3.30 
3.18 
4.32 
2.85 


1-9 
1-7 
1-9 
1-5 


302.51 
357.83 
307.19 
337.86 


12-2300 
35-1675 
30-910 
26-955 
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Table 13, (continued) 



Comparison 
Variable 



No. of 
People 



Average No, 
of Projects 



Rancfe of 
Projects 



Average No. 
of Hours 



Education: 

Under 8th Grade ' 
8 - nth Grade 
H.S, Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate 
Graduate Training 

Occupation: 

Highest Professional 
Lower Professional 
Administrative Personnel 
Clerical/Sales/ 

Technician 
Skilled Manual 
Semi -ski 1 1 ed/Operati ve 
Unskilled 
Homemaker 





T— 

N 


r 




22 


3.22 


1-6 


250.55 


45 


2.40 , 


■1-7 


222.22 


65 


3.26 


1-8 


304.66 


34 


3.76 


1-8 


443.50 


24 


3.75 


1-9 


^ 276.38 


24 


4.25 


. 1-9 


452.. 92 



Range of 
Hours 



50-668 

20-999 

12-1675 

25-2300 

30-815- 

20-1-296 



9 


4.32, 


1-6 ' 


354.33 


136-659 


45 


3.51 


1-9 


370.11 


20-1296 


14 


4.57 


1-9 , 


388.14 


45-945 


29 


3.48 


1-8 


273.62 


12-700 


31 


2.81 


1-9 


242.59 


20-990 


14 


2.58 


1-8 


358.00 


20r2300 


5 


■ 3.01 


1-4 ' 


283.00 ■ 


100-580 


66 


3.21 


1-8 


302.03 


20-1675 



See Tough, 0£. cvt . , pp. .20-21 and Coolican, op. cit., p. 12 for comparable 
data. 
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and highly educated. No discernible trends were obvious for the characteristics, 
of "sex" and "occupation" because of similar percentages or small numbers in 
the various categories. . . • 

Respondents were also asked to 'make judgements about each project they 
reported. They were asked about the current status of the project at the time 
of the interview, the reason for doing the project, the primary planner of the 
learning activity, the subject matter area studied, and the source of the sub- 
ject matter. The resulting data are contained in Table 14. 

Only about one-quarter of the projects were inactive, perhaps reflecting the 

role learning continuously plays in fulfilling needs and in satisfying interests. 

I 

Gu. ■ 
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'Table 14. Learning Projects: Supportive Information^ 



Informational Description 



No. of Projects^ Percent of Projects 



Current Status of Projects; 

\ Inactive- 176 

Active ' 534 

Reason for Doing Project: 

To Obtain Credit , 27 

For a Test or Examination ' . 9 

For Job 'improvement/Acquisition 106 

■Enjoyment ■ 485. 

Mixed Reasons 76 

Primary Planner of Project: 

A Group or its Leader/Instructor 145 

One Person in One-to-One Situation 73 

Material /Non-Human Resource 28 

The Learner Him or Herself 391 

Mixed (No-.Dominant type of Planner) 72 

Subject- Matter Area: ^ 

Occupationa/Vocational . " 115 

Personal /Family I44 

Social /Civic 67 

Self-Fylfillment " 385 

Source of Subject Matter: 

Group/Group Instructor 86 

Expert 32 

Books, pamphlets, newspaper 222 

Programmed Materials 20 

TV'/Radio/Recordings 66 

Di s pi ays/ Exhi b i ts /Mus eums /Ga 1 1 er i es 8 

Friend/Relative/Meighbor 53 

Mixed Sources 223 



24.79% 
75.21% 



3.84% 
U28% 
15.08% 
68.99% 
10.81% 



20.45% 
10.30% 
3.95% 
55.15% 
10.16% 



16.17% 
20.25% 
9.42% 
54.15% 



12.11% 
4.51% 

31.27%. 
2.82% 
.9.30% 
1.1.3% 
7.47% 

31.41% 



See Tough, q^i. ci_t . , pp. 86-88, and Cool i can, o£. cit . , p. l?-n. 



Project totals for each major category are not always equal because 
of occasional non-responses. 
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Nearly 70* of all the primary reasons given for undertaking a project were of ■ 
d purely enjoyment nature, p-also turns out that the learner himself or herself 
plans most of the projects, or an average of 2.14 of all projects (see Table 15). 

The subject matter areas studied were varieS', although more than half ^f ' 
the projects were reported as self-fulfillment in nature (see the definitions' 
in Chapter I). Some comparisons of the subject matter .areas with various demo- 
graphic variables are shown in a later table. Table 14 also contained information 
as to thr primary sourceof the subject matter, information reported. by respondents, 
Books, pamphlets, and newspapers served as the biggest single source of infor- 
iMtion. Unfortunately from the researcher's point of view,^ the community and 

its resources were little utilized for learning needs. .' 

i 

I 

Table 15. Frequency of Type of Primary 
Planners of Learning Projects 



Primary Planner of Project 


Number With At 
Least One Project 


Average No. 
With Planner 


A Group or its Leader/Instructor 


86 


1.69 


One Person In One-to-On^ Situation 


48 


1 .52 


Material /flon-Human Resource^^ 


22 


1.27 


The Learner Hiai or Herself 


■ 183 


2.14 


Mixed (iJo Doninant Type) 


46 


1 

1 .57 



Table 16 contains so;::e comparison information on the choice of subject matter 
area according to various demographic characteristics. As can be seen, there 
was considerable difference in choice according to the various sub-categories. 
Younger educated people, clerical/sales/technician employees, skilled manual 
v/orkers, unskilled people, and homem^cers were more likely to report sei."- 



# ^ ' Table 16. Comparison of Subject Matter 

Area By Various Demographic Variables^ 



Lpmpanson VctnaDiG 


Occupational/ 
Vocational 


Personal/ 
Family 


\ Social/ 
\ Civic 


Self- 
Fulfillment 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 

- 


No. 

• 1 - 




'Ho. 


% 


-Age: 










! 








55-64 • 


85 


- 2-7 .-33 


72 


23.15 


23- 


- -7t40- 






65 and Older 




7 Rfl 


19 


1 Q nn 
1 o • uu 


/I /I 


1 l|.UU 


LZ>H 


bo.oU 


• 


» 




62.01 




Sig. 


) 

= <.001. 






Community: 


• 
















Lincoln 


80 


18.48 


95 


21.94 


. -47 


' 10.85 


211 


48.73 


Rural/Non-Tov;n 


99 


I D • 




lo • 00 


Q 
O 


o.y/ 


/y 


CO • CiC 


Rural /Small Town 


1? * 


^ • uo 


9/1 


10.0/ 


1 c. 


Q Q Q 
O .00 




CC 07 

bo.y/ 






x2 = 


13.60 




Sig. 


= <.01 






Sex : 


















Male 


76 


26.86 


" 50 


J7.67 


20 


7.07 


137 


48.41 


Female 




Q 1 1 






t/ 






C7 OA 






X " 






oig. 


- ✓ ni 




• 


pace: 














- 




WhHe American 


110 


18.12 


109 


17.96 


64 


10.54 


324 


53.38 


Black American 


0 


00.00 


3 


100.00 


0 


O.OD 


0 


o;oo 


. Mexican American 


5 


4.95 


32 


31 .68 


3 


2.97 


61 


60.40 






= 


26.52 




oig. 


= <.001 






Social Class: 


















Lower 


4 


10.53 


8' 


21 .06 


0 


0.00 


26 


68.42 


Lov/er Middle 


32 


12.90 


61 


2O0 


21 


8.47 


134 


54.03 


Upper Middle 


62 


17.82 


61 


17.53 


30 


8.62 


195 


56.03 


> Upper 


17 


22.08 


14 


18.18 


16 


20.78 


30 


38.96 






= 


9.83 




Sig. 


= <.05 
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Table 16. (continued) 



Comparison Variable 



Living Arrangement: 

Apartment 
Home 

Ins'titution 
Other 



Marriage Status: 

Married 
Widowed 
Single 

Divorced/Separated 



Education: 

Less than 8th Grade 
8 nth Grade 
High School" Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate 
Graduate training 



Occupation: 

Highest Professional 

Lov/er Professional 

Administrative Personnel 

Clerical /Sales /Technician 

Skilled Manual 

Semi -Sk i 1 led/Operative 

Unskilled 

Homemaker 



Occupational/ 
Vocational 



No. 



85 
15 

^1 



2 

n 

26 
24 
16 
36 



% 



Personal/ 
Family 



Social/ 
Civic 



No. 



No. 



T 



Self- \ 
No. % 



23 


12.07 


22 


, 19.82 


17 


15.32 


1 49 


44.14 


87 


11.76 


104 


\ 21.05 


36 


7.29 


267 


54.05 


0 


0.00 


~ 8 


11.10 


14 


19.18 


51 


69.86 


5 ' 


15.15 


10 


^0.30 


0 


0.00 


18 


54.55 






14.70 




Sig. 


= <.01 







18.44 
8.98 
10.94^ 
42.11 



18.87 
?A.75 
12.50 
3/1.58 



11.64 



2.90 
10.00 
12.68 
17.65 
17.98 
35.64 



,2 - 



21 / 30.43 
18.18 
20.98 
16.91 
21.35 
17.82 

>.59 



26 


5.64 


263 


'^57.05 


25 


14.97 


84 


50.30 


13 


20.31 


36 


-^6.25 


3v 


15.79 


2 


10.53 


Sig. 


= <.01 






1 


1 .45 


.45 


65.22 


13 


11.82 


66 


60.00 


22 


10.73 


114 


55.61 


11 


8.09 


78 


57.35 


12 


13.48 


42 


47.19 


8 


7.92 


39 


38.61 



Sig. = <.001 



13 


. 27.08 


/ 6 


12.50 


6 


12.50 


23 


47.92 


40 


26.14 / 


29 


18.95 


12 


7.84 


72 


47.06 


24 


37.50 1 


12 


18.75 


4 


6.25 


24 


37.50 


10 


10.53 ' 


24 


25.26 


3 


3.16 


58 


61.05 


9 


10.47 


14 


16.28 


11 


12.79 


52 


60.47 


9 


27.27 


44 


12.12 


3 


9.09 


17 


51 .52 


1 


7.69 


4 


30.77 


0 


0.00- 


8 


61.54 


9 


4.23 


51 


23.94 


22 


10.33 


131 


61 .50 






34.33 




Sig. 


= <.001 







^Chi-square values are based on the collapsed categories as displayed 
in Table 9. Percentages are based on comparison variable ^ub-category 
totals. 
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fulfillment projects. 

The data in Table 16 were also analyzed by chi-square according to the 
collapsed categories utilized earlier. Every comparison was significant at 
the .05 level or beyond. Certainly these findings should suggest several 
subsequent research ideas. 

The fourth hypothesis suggested that no significant differences would 
be found in the average number of learning projects or hours spent in learning 
according to various demographic characjteristics . As Table 17 and 18 show the 
null hypothesis is supported almost totally. There were no significant 
differences in the number of hours spent by the population in a pursuit of ^ 
learning. When the number of learning projects was examined, three significant 
differences emerged: The two combined upper class groups carried out more 
projects than the two combined lower groups; college graduates carried out 
more projects than non-college graduates; white collar workers carried out more 
learning projects than did blue collar workers. 

Certainly the evidence available from this study shows that older adults 
are v.ery actively involved with learning. They are a busy group, with lots of 
additional interests yet to be satisfied, but with several obstacles that may. 
prevent their full participation in learning endeavors. Hopefully, this research 
will provide assistance to those planning and administering educational programs 
for the older person and stimulate some additional research. 
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Tabl.e 17. T-test Comparison of Van'ods 
Demographic Variables with the Numblr 
of Hours Spent Annually in Learivkng 



Comparison Variable 



Age: 



55-64" 

65 and Older 



Community: 



Urban 
Rural 



Sex: 



No. in 
Group 



// Number of Hours 



91 
123 



T value = 0.49 



T value = 1 .57 



Mean 



St. Dev, 



336.74 
315.54 



Sig. = N.S. 



315.81 
304.91 




-3T0.95 
303.68 



Male 
Female 



Race: 

/ White American 
Other 



Social Class: 

Lower/Lower Middle 
Upper Middle/Upper 



89 
125 



T value = 1.12 



1^5 
29 



T value = 1.07 



99 
115 

T value = -1 .64 



327.65 
322.35 



Sig. = N.S. 



333.52 
267.34 



Sig. = N.S, 



287.21 
356.70 



Sig. = N.S. 



327.29 
296.68 



320.40 
219.02 



314.00 
302.38 



Living Arrangement: 

Institution/Other 
Apartment/Home/Ho'ise 



27 
187 



255.85 
334.48 



T value = -1.24 Sig. = N.S... 



145.30 
325.01 
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Table 17,. (continued) 



Comparison Variable No. in Number of Hours 



Group Mean St. Dev. 



Marital Status: ^ 

Married/Widowed 191 318.18 295.77 

Not Married . 23 377.48 407.23 

T valxie = -0.87 Sig. = N.S. 

Education: 

College Graduate 48 366.73 298.73 

Non-College Graduate 165 312.74 312.68 

T value = 1.09 Sig. = N.S. 

Occupation: 

Blue Collar 115 ' 307.23 342.26 

White Collar 98 339.93 262.71 

T value = -0.77 Sig. = N.S. 



/ 



/ 

I 
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Table 18. T-test Cotiiparison of 
Various Demographic Variables with 
the Number of Annual Learning Proiects 



Comparison Variable 



No. in 
Group 



Number of Projedts 
Mean St. DeV. 



Age; 



55-64 

65 and Older 



Comniiinity: 



Urban 
Rural 



Sex: 



Male 
Female 



91 
123 

T value = 0.61 



126 

88 

T value = 1 .02 



89 

125 

T value = -0.89 



3.43 
3.26 

Sig. = N.S. 



3.44 
■ 117 

Sig. = N.S. 



3.19 
3.43 

Sig. = N.S. 



2.10 
1.85 



2.01 
1.87 



1.94 
1.97 



Race: 



White American 
Other 



Social Class: 

Lov/er/Lov/er Middle 
Upper Middle/Upper 



Living Arrangement: 



Institution/Other 
Apartment/Home/House 

\ 



185 
29 



99 
115 



27 
187 

T value = 0.88 



3.29 
3.62 



T value = -0v85 Sig. = N.S, 



2.96 
is. 65 



T value = -2.62 Sig. = k.Ol 



3.67 
3.28 

Sig. = N.S. 



2.04 
1 .32 



1.92 ' 
1 .94 



2.13 
1.93 
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Table 18. (continued) 



Comparison Variable No. in iNuniber of Projects 

Group Mean St. Dev. 



fterital Status: 

Married/Widov/ed 191 3.27 1.86 

Not Married 23 2.87 2.62 

T value = -1 .40 Sig. = N.S. 

Education: 

College Graduate 48 4.00 2.13 

Non-College Graduate 165 3.15 1.87 

T value = 2.51 Sig. = <.02 

Occupati on : 

/ 

/Blue Collar 115 3.02 1.87 

/ White Collar 98 3.69 2.01 

T value =-2.53 Sig. = <.02 
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» CHAPTER V 

SUMMARY, CONCLUSIONS. AND IMPbl CATIONS 

The purpose cf this researqh endeavor was to study, analyze, and describe one 
segment of the adult population, namely the older learner* An attempt was made 
to understand what older individuals are learning, how much they are learning, 

^ and types of learning in which they would like to be involved in the coming years. 
It is anticipated that the information uncovered will assist in the future im- 
provement of educational opportunity and programming for the older person, will 

^ assist adult and continuing educators in improving their own roles as facilitators 
of learning, and will generate a variety of research and writing. 

An Overview 

I 

The older person is the largest minority group in the United States and growing 
larger each year. Current research and writings have suggested that this group 

^ could use more educational opportunities in order to lead more satisfying and 
productive lives; however, available data show that few older people are taking 
advantage of the formal educational programs that are offered. The question that 

I must be asked is v/hy the older adult learner does not become more involved with 
adult and continuing education. 

The problem of this study was to secure a better understanding of learning v 

^ interests, activities, and obstacles of the older adult. Utilizing an interview 
in a field setting, data were collected from 256 Nebraskans^ 55 years of age and 
older. A fairly random sample was obtained, although the study population included 

\ more minority group individuals, higher educated people, and more urban residents 
than v/ould be ex)|ected in comparison to 1970 Census data. 
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The obstacles to learning selected most often were as follows: "don't like 
to go out at night," "not enough time," "cost," "home responsibilities," and "job 
responsibilities." The top five course selections as an indication of learning 
interests included the following: "Stretching Your Retirement Dollar," "Tax Benefits 
for Older Americans," "Outdoor Flora," "Medical Care in the Retirement Years," and 
"Laws Affecting the Aged." 

There was a statistically significant preference for instrumental forms of 
learning as opposed to expressive forms. Demographic characteristics were examined 
in comparison to the instrumental/expressive course choices. Significate differences 
revealed that males, rural residents, minority group individuals, and married people 
preferred instrumental type of courses more than their count^er parts . 

Learning activity was measured though a series of probing questions developed 
by Tough. ^ The average^ number of learning projects .per .person each year was 3.3; 
the average number of hours in learning was 324.56. ^ "Enjoyment" was the most popular 
reason for undertaking the learning and the learner himself or herself most often 
planned the activity. The subject matter area most projects were concentrated in 
v/as "self-fulfillment"; "books, pamphlets, and newspapers" were the most common 
single source of content and information. 

The learning information was also compared with various demographic variables. 
Upper-middle and upper class individuals, college graduates, and white collar workers 
were involved wfth a significantly greater number of learning projects. However, 
there were no significant differences in terms of the number of total hours spent 
each year in learning. Appendix C contains a table-showing comparisons of the data 
for this study with several other studies completed on learning projects. 
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^ Recommendations 
* General Inforniation 

The primary obstacles to learning reported in this study have supported 
those suggested by several authors Many of the frequently cited obstacles relate 
to problems the elderly h^ve in availing themselves of institutionally-sponsored 
^ programs. Often there are fewer opportunities, courses are not specifically de- 
signed for the older person, and the elderly are simply unav/are of educational 
programs in formal settings, 

Recoiroendation No. 1 : That educators find new and non-traditional means for 
making learning opportunities more available to the older person. 

Recommendation No, 2 : That some of the top ranked obstacles in this study 
and those noted in other writings be addressed in, order that educational opportunities 
can be utilized by older persons as a means for more fulfilling Jives, 

Poor health, physical limitations, and psychological problems are also prev- 

I 

alent obstacle:* to learning for'many other people,^ Interviewers of the older adults 
were asked to note on the instrument any visible or mentioned disabling health 

^ problems, such as blindness, Tearing limitations, psychological disorders, heart 
trouble, or physical handicaps. Out of the 214 people, 13 (6%) were so identified 
with an average of 2.77 learning projects each. This lower average would indicate 

^ that health-related obstacles do diminish learning activity somewhat. 

Recommendation No, 3 : That health educators find means to make learning 
opportunities more available to the older person with health problems, 

^ The entire instrumental-vs-expressive notion suggests several impl ications 

Older adults seem to be saying they would like more instrumental 1 Gaming op-^ 
portunities, and they are actually carrying out more instrumental lear^ning. An- 

^ ^ other implication is that economic factors related to the life style of the older 
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person may be partially responsible for the learning choices. The fact that four 
of the top five course selections were related to financial or legal matters 
lends support to the notion that inflation, fixed incomes, and other economic 
problems art creating new needs for instrumental knowledge and information. 

Recommendation No. 4 : That educators provide more instrumental learning 
opportunities to the older person. 

Recommendation No. 5 : That better means for facilitating the older learner's 
participation in instrumental learning be discovered and utilized.** 

Recomm8ndati_ua-NQ>r & : That the tables containing significant demographic 
sub-group differences in the choice of instrumental courses be studied and the 
information utilized in the planning of future educational programs. 

Considerable learning activity is taking place among the older population,^ 
despite a variety of obstacles. Thus, the evidence of this study should help break 
down' even more some of the n\yths about the declining abilities and the inactivity 
of the older person. As was suggested in Chapter I, education and learning can be' 
utilized to replace' the lost roles and activities that occur with age and thereby 
maintain morale, productivity, and a meaning in life. 

Recommendation No. 7 : That scholars continue to research in and write about 
the potential a^d ability that are possible throughout life so any believers in 
the myths of older ago can be helped to behave differently. 

Although .'lere is much learning activity in- the over 54 age group, there 
refrain many new interests unmat and challenges to be stimulated. Partial justification 
for such a conclusion comes from the fact that so many course choices of all types 
were made- 

Reco.w >end".t ion *io. 8 : That the information in Table 5 be ij*:nized as a basis 
for future program planning and for continued efforts in the asse.v. > >f of nepds. 
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Much inteiebt and activity exists around the United States in establishing i 



educational progran^s for the urban elderly. "In a recent survey . . . thi greatest 
interest was shown by participating schools in developing programs for the urban 



elderly."^ However, we can*t forget the rural and small town older person. This 
study showed cuisiJ^rablc individual learning activity taking place in rupl areas 

but not nearly as much in small towns. Rerhaps the various sub-groups of| people 

^ i 

in this study found to have been involved with fewer/ learning projects than their 

counterparts simply do not haye the same accessibility to learning opportunities, 

resources, and stimulation. 

R ecommendation No. 9 : That educational Waders and institutions in cthe United 
— — — ■ ■ ■ ■ / I 

States renew their efforts to serve rural ana small town older learners, ! 

Recommendation No. 10 : That the availability of learning opportunity to the 
various demographic sub-groups shown in this study to have fewer learning projects 
be examined and analyzed for future program planning , purposes . I 

The homemaker was shown in this study (see Table 13) and in the Xoolican. s,tudy^ 

. j 

to have relatively few learning projects compared to several other occupcjtional 

classificatior!: . The availability of time when maintaining a home and limited access 

I 

to educatioHvil resources no doubt accounts for some of the differences. ,At the 
same time thy hunioiaaktr mcide many course choices of thjngs she would like to do if 
tf>ef^ v/ere no liiiiting constraints. 

Recommends t ion Ho. 11 : That the educational profession study ways to make 
learning opportunities mora available to the older homemaker. : 

Recoffimend atj un lio . S;?3\ That reasons for lov/er participation in actual learning 
activity by the older homomaker be examined and analyzed to assist in future program 
planning. 
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There v^as considerable'- learning activity of a sal f-fulf indent or personal 
nature. Jearly three quarters of all the reported learning projects were in the 
self-fulfillment or persona 1/famiV categories. In addition, a frequently cited 
---reason for undertaking a learning project was for pure enjoymenti Call it the ' 
leisure society, ciianglng values, or the back to earth movement, 'people appear 
to be entering a stage of personal growth and satisfaction seeking. ^ 

Reco nyxndati on No. 13: That educational program planners utilize the inf<<r-| 
mation in j4ig 1§ relative to subject matter areas of actual learning fof^ture 
program <}^velopment. (Special attention should be given to facjKf^ting learning \ 
of a self-f'jlfil iment nature.) 

there v,'3S little actual learning activity o>^rcredit' nature or because of 
some test or exsniination. Other related studies have reported similar^ findings, 
(see Table 22 in Appandi.x C). • / 

Rccojnnendatlon No. 14: That educators de-emphasi2e credit programs, the use 
of testing, and other elements of traditional schooling in the administration of 
-future pTOgr-^r-is for the older learner. . \ 

B^^''^'e!V'itii:±iiQ:. Jig : That educators help the older learner to accept and 
be made av.-a. c cf r,;or.; non-.tradi ;:ional learning opportunities in order that negative 
stereotypes ahout education can be diminished. 

Cons i don Lie tc'cvis'I/Dn v/atching was reported to the interviewers. As a 
matter of fac^ c.t. ir ru&nr.e problem interviewers had ms detenilr.inn what w/s actuaT 
learninq 0(./?':'' -.o f''ir:rz:.^.nmc.t or recreation. ^ One p';r<:on may (lave watched^ 
the "Wdterout'.'' ».ri,H. >.,rc"y for entert^3irmont ressons. /-n'.Mcr person may have 
been truly crl igf;^ ened, ctimulatod to carry out addit1op«"'^ < rr.dimj and ?tudy, and 
even spin't.cJ ■:(-.;:o ..ctive 'nvo'v^n-en^ with soint- poli^^ca- r.-r >■ 'nn. At any rate 
considcriH^e f,.-o-v v,,. v->-.r.;--,g taking. :.1ace csr-nn c o'C -r V: -'n fhe State 
of Nebre:' ■ . " . - ^ 



•Recommendation No. 16 : That all aspects of the television medium continuously 
be studied and experimented with relative to the education of older adults. 

Perhaps the clearest inipU<r^tion from this study is that educators must learn 
how to remove their institutional blinders and .recognize all of the learning going 
on and nee'ded outside of the v.ctitutional structure. This will require educators 
working in new roles, making leatr.ing opportunities available in new settings, 
'and helping to make available more resources' for learning. 

Re coiraP-endation No. 17 : That educators learn hbw to facilitate the use of 
entire communities and their many resources for leaj^ning.^ 

- . I 

The Adult and Continuing Educator ^ 

fhere are several findings from the data that have specific implications for 
the adult and continuing'^ educator. It is hoped this study and the other available 
or emerging data on learning projects will be explored long and har!j. Roles will 

i 

need to change, the nature of adult education training programs probably will 
require adjustment, and ways in which program teachers interact with the learners 
will require examination and modification. 

If a good deal of learning is going on outside the institutionally-sponsored 
program, how can the adult educator successfully intervene? Should there even be 
an intervention? When should any interventions be undertaken? These are heavy 
philosophical and methodoligcal questions that must be debated at national meetings 

and in the field's publications. 

</ 

Recommendation No. 18 : That a dialogue pertaining tcj the role of the adult 

• ' . ' ■ ■■ \ 

and continuing educator with learning projects be initiated by national leaders in 

the field. ^ 

Recommendation No > 19 : That implications of the abo>e discussion for the 
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training of adul : and continuing odycdtor^ be derived, discussed in the field's 
publications , ,vid e vperimonioH wMn in jiM-i < • ..c ♦.v.dnir.g programs across the country. 

Several study findings rcfise even nior-^ Si-c'cific questions: Mow can learning 
projects be facilitated? How can projects be initiated? What kinds of resources ; 
can bs develooed for use in learning projects? How can the self-directed learner 
be made, more efficient and the learning be accomplished more effectively? Why 
are so f.^w experts cnosen for assistance or so little programmed instruction used 
in learnirnj projects? The answers to th';se questions must come from future study. 

Recommendation flo. 20: That the above ouesfions ba stimuli for future research, 
discussion, thought, experimentation, and writ/ng by adult and continuing educators. 

Methodoloqica 1 Co ns i derati ons 

There are a few methodological iiiM'-^catirr- a result of this study. Certainly 
the probing i;itervie\; technique ha-> sew real stn:nqths that should be considered 
by educators. ^At the same time, the > e--.aurcticr \;0..ders if all kinds and amounts of 
learning are uncoverable uith the interviewing technique as it now exists. Perhaps 
follo'.-/-up visits and ot'i-r tec''niqtrs -.'e reouirod. 

fioconinondatio'i l.'o. CI: Ti'.ai sJucvtors be trainod in the use of "the probing 
interviov/ as a needs asse-^snt^tti o.ij ro'"..'-jr;h too", \ ■ ■ 

Recominendation '.'o. 22: Th^t tnol s.ystcm for uncovor'ing lea'^ning hy adults be 
continuously d&vclor.oJ, r -f ir.f.- j . a':! r orjrti.:. 

A Study of this. r,ar,ure wcjIH 'j3 <:\a\\r^ iacOM|)'"i<^ if it. did -vA n/,': !.1rth 

to some net/ Cj.Tstions <-5tid idou.-. , T'-'e.--r'",>ro, foi i r.^ jrc .-."^r-ul uu.'>-,t.i.'>ns for 

/ " . < 

other resedrxiM.TS lo consid*|r. So.n; of Ih.j que- .i .cis cou;.' ^.i,' '-^rod as 
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hypotheses to be tested and others could be utilized as bases for exploratory studies 

1. What obstacles actually stop or prevent older learners from participating 
in learning projects? Are such obstacles prevalant throughout the United 
States or across various demographic sub-groupings? 

2. Are offerings by educational institutions across the country mainly 
/ expressive in nature? 

3. Will the findings on I-VS-E choices in comparison with demographic variables 
hold throughout the United States? 

4. What kind of needs are being fulfilled through the choice and carrying 
out of instrumental types of learning? 

5. Will the findings on learning projects by older adults hold throughout 
the United States? 

\ 

6. How can learning projects be initiated most effectively? 

7. Can material resources be made more helpful and attractive to learning 
project initiators? \ 

8. How could television be utilized in learning projects? \ 

9. Could television be utilized more effectively in aiding the learning 
efforts of older adults? \ 

10. Why do divorced or separated people spend more time on vocational/occupationa 
.'earning projects? (That question is just an example of the type of \ 
questions possible to raise in examining various of the comparisons be|;ween 

' , learning project information and the demographic variables.) \ 

11. Why do the number of learning projects diminish with age? Obstacles? 
/Availability? Interest? 

12. ;' How can the older hcmemaker be assisted with learning activity to have • 
: a more satisfying life? Should she? • \ 

13. How can the learning efforts of the self-directed learner be made more 
effective and efficient? 



" 1 
. Is poor health a factor in the amount of learning undertaken in a year? - 

15. Do '.-riull town older learners throughout the United States undertake fewer 
"--yarning activities than their big city counterparts? If yes, why? 

16. How can the adult and continuing educator be more helpful within the 
world of learning projects? 
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- Conclusions 

Older people can, want to, and do learn? It is hoped that this study provides 
a little more evidence to dispell some of the negative stereotypes about the elderly 
that have persisted over time. As a; matter of fact, it is hoped that several 
stereotypes are feeling some loose and vibrating underpinnings. The minority person j 
the less educated'individual , the blue collar workers, and the lower class person 
in this study were all busily engaged in many hours of learning each year. i 

In addition, the self-planner, independent learner is very visible in Nebras'ka 
as he or she is in other parts of the country. ^° Much of that learning is 
instrumental in nature. y 

One final conclusion relates to the potential of the older persons themselves. 
The immense learning involvement of the study population, their observed and reported 
enthusiasm to assist with the research activity, and their keen interest in the 
fact that someone cared to know what they are doinn made this research project most 
rewarding.- As the elderly are the fastest growing minority in the United States, 
everything possible should be done to' serve the^ik better . Hopefully, the information 
uncovered through this study will help in the facilitation of better lives for older 
persons and a maximization of that existing p6tential. [ 

/ . T • 

An Invitation 

No research effort and corresponding analysis endeavor should end with the 
completion of a report. It is hoped that interested readers will be stimulated to 
make their own inquiries into thb topic of the older adult and learning. , Questions, 
comments, suggestions, and challenges are welcome and sought. 

\ 

/ 

Roger Hiijmstra 
105 Henzlik Hall 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln, Nebraska 686,38 
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.{ ^ Arguments related to this recommendation have, been made elsewhere by the 
author* See Roger Hiemstra, The Educative Community (Lincoln, Nebraska: Professional 
Educators Publications, 1972), and /'Community Adult Education in Lifelong Learning," 
Journal of Research and Devglopment in Education , 7, Summer, 1974, pp. 34-44* 

Tough, op. cit . , addresses in greater detail .nost of the issues raised in > 
this section. 

10 

See Table 22, Appendix C, and the corresponding »*elated original references. 
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community ^ Quadrant 

S R SC LA 



(Introduce yourself.' Say, I>m helping the Adult Education Department 
of the University of Nebraska discover ways to serve better the 
people of Nebraska. Our research is about people and the sorts of 
things they learn. We would also like to determine what are other 
things they would like to learn about in the future. Are you or is 
some person in the household 55 years of age or older? 

I'm interested in discovering your learning efforts in the past 
year and your potential learning needs so that the Adult Education 
Department might be better prepared to help the people of Nebraska.) 

What is your age? Marital status? 

How many years of formal education (?) 



Other types of training or education ( ?) 



Profession or occupation (P) 




Many. things stop people from taking a course of study, learning a 
skill, or following a topic of interest. Which of the follov/ing do 
.you feel are important in keeping you from learning what you want to 
learn? I'll read thera to you and. you may select as many as you 
would like by indicating yes or no. 

COST 

NOT ENOUGH TIME 

HOME RESPONSIBILITIES 

_I JOB RESPOWSIBILiriES 

AiMOUNr OF TIME REQUIRED TO COMPLEfS A COURSE OR PROGRAM 

I'M TOO OLD rO BEGIN LEARNING 

NO INFORHAriON ABOUT WHERE I CAN GET WHAT I WANP 

COURSES I WANT AREN'T SCHEDULED WHEW I CAN ATTEND 

' STRICT ATTENDANCE REQUIREKENTS 

I Z LOW GRADES IN CHE PAST 

COURSES I WANT DON'T SEEM TO BE AVAILABLE 

TOO MUCH RED TAPE IN- GETTING ENROLLED 

I DON'T HAVE ENOUGH ENERGY AND STAMINA 

*" _ I DON'T ENJOY SrUDYING 

"ZJI, COURSES OFTEN ARE NOT INTERESTING 

Z NO TRANSPORTATION AVAILABLE 

I'M TIRED OP SCHOOL AND CLASSROOMS 
"ZZZ I DON'T MEET REQUIREMENTS TO BEGIN A PROGRAH . 

Z NO WAY TO GET CREDIT FOR A DEGREE 

- DON'T KNOW WHAT I'D LIKE TO LEARN 

Z FRIENT)S OR FAI'iILY DON'T LIKE THE IDEA OF MY TAKliJa COUP3E3 

DON'T -LIKE TO GO OUT AT NIGHT 

MY HEALTH IS BAD 

NO PLACE TO STUDY OR PRACTICE 

NOT CONFTDRNT OF MY ABILITY ^ j 
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V ASTRONOMY: PROM MYTH TO SCIENCE 

( STRETCHING YOUR RETIREMENT DOLLAR 

I THE ARCHAEOLOGY OP MEXICO ' 

' CONVERSATIONAL SPANISH 

FILMS .\ND PHOTOGRAPHY 

MODERN RELIGIONS 

THREE BLACK AUTHORS 

OUTDOOR FLORA 

WILLS AND ESTATE PLANNING 

NUTRITION AND THE AGING PROCESS 



READING EFFICIENCY / 

NEV/ OPPORTUNITIES IN RETIREMENT 

THE HIGH COST OP DYING 

FINANCIAL ASPECTS OF RETIREMENT COUNSELING 

BASICS OF LIP READING 

MEDICAL CARS IN THE RETIREMENT YEARS 

PUNDAI'IENTALS OF I WESTING 

TOURISM AhlD YOUR TRAVEL DOLLAR 

TAX BENEFITS FOR OLDER AMERICANS 

I4USKR00H HUNTING 

ROCK COLLECTING 

FOOT PROBLEMS AND CARE 

ART Tt?--HECIATION 

THE NATURE OF PREJUDICE 

BEGINI.'ING PAINTING 

LAU'3 AFFECTING THE AGED 

INTRODUCTION TO CRAFTS 

MUSIC APPRECIATION 

MID-WESTERN BIRDS 

PHYSICAL FITNESS WITH PUN 



r 

__^there any other course titles or topics that yon would like to 
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Now I'm interested in listing the things 

^21L have tried to learn 
during the past year. When I say "learn*^ I don't just mean learning 
the sorts of thinfijs that people learn in schools and colleges • I 
mean any sort of deliberate ef f ort 'at^all to learn something, or to 
learn how to do something* Perhaps you tried to get some inf orjaaticn 
or knowledge — or to gain nevi skills or improve your old ones — or 
to increase your sensitivity or understanding or appreciation. Can 
you think of any efforts like this that you have made during the 
past 12 months? 



Cp) Try to think back over all of the past 12 months — right back to" 

of last year. I am interested in any deliberate effort 

you made to learn anything at all. Anything at all can be included, 
regardless of whether it was easy or hard, big or little, important 
or trivial, serious or fun, highbrovj or lowbrow. 



TP) It doesn't matter v/h'en your effqrt started, as long as you have 
spent at least a few hours at it sometime since last _Imonthl 



(P) We want to /ret as c omplet e a list as possible, because we think 
that people make far more attempts to learn r^han anyone realizes. We 
can include any sort of information — i.nov;ledge--'skill — or understands^; 
at all that you have tried to gain — just as long as you spent at 
least a few hours at it sometime during the past 12 months. 



(P) Can you recall any other efforts to learn that were related to 
your home or your family? Anything related to your hobbles or 
recreation? Your job? Yom^ responsibilities in various organiza- 
tions, or clubs, or in a church or synagogue, or on a committee, or 
some other responsibilities? Anything related to sose teaching, 
writing, or research that you do outside of your job? 
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(P) Going back over the past 12 months, can you recall any other 
times that you tried to learn something by reading a book? (-Jh^n you 
read newspapers or magazines, do you read certain topics or potions 
because you want to remember the content? Have you tried to learn 
anything else from bookiLets, pamphlets » or brochure::? Prom memos, 
letters, instructions, W plans? From tecljnical or profecuional 
literature? From material from a library? From workbopics or 
programmed instruction? From an encyclopedia or otlier reference work? 
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' l^"^ learned anythin.cj at all from a med ic alloc t'^~"F?^'~i 

ij;";f^r, ''1°"^ ^ counselor or therapist? From a financial or tax 
advisor? From a social worker? From a private teacher? From a 
J™irl:li?£^_f^i£^l_ J^££m_3£cUyld^ lessons ? 

ih) Have you learned anythinj; from documentarres~of Toui^r'on 
Television.'' i-rom TV news or some other TV prof^rams? From radio? 
-in a .heaure? Have you tried to learn from conversations? Or from 
osKinr< questions: that is, have there been any topics or areas that 
vou have tried to learn about from your friends or other people? Have 
yon deliberately souc-ht to learn by seeking out stimulating indi- 
vxciuals.-' have you tried to learn anything from your spouce or other 
relatix-es? Prom a neighbor? 



-) Perhaps you have learned somethin^;^ in some group or otRer? Pcr-"^^ 
haps in some meeting or discussion grouD? From attending a: confer- 
ence; From a retreat or weekend meeting? From an institute or short 
course or workshop? From a committee o^ staff meeting? From taking 
a course? From attending evening classes, or lectures, or a speech? 
_Fron a '^o^^gST>ondonce_course?^ From attending a club or /:croup meeting? 
(P) P.erhaps tape recordings or phonograph rec"ordr^r"'^"iinguageTab^ 
helped you learn something during the past year? Have you learned in 
a church or syna.ccogue? In a college, univecsity, or school? In some 
community organisation? In a comoany or factory or office? In a 
government program? In an exhibition, museum, or art gallery' In 
nocie vacation spot? o j 

How I have a list of some , of the things""pe5irie learn rsheet~one K It" 

may remind you of other thinPrs that you have tried to learn during / 

f^-J'f^'f '^^■'^ ^^ant to read each word, and 

to tnxnk about whether you have tried to learn something similar, 
(uive him or hor the sheet, or read it aloud if necessary,) 

OK, that gives us a fairly comnlete list. If you suddenly think of 
so: :.';hlng else you have learned, though, please tell me. 
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Now I want to find out a bit more about each of your efforts to 
learn. Let's bes^in with the first one on the list. It was your 

efforts to learn , ^ • Here is a sheet that will help us 

learn more about your efforts and estimate the number of hours that 
you spent at learning this, and the number of hours spent ,at planning 
arid' preparing for that learning. (Hand him or her the second sheet.) 

(If possible, pm dov/n and record just what the learning sef2:ments 
v;ere. For example, you oo\i?^cl ask, "Kow did you go about learning 
this? How was it learned? What did you do? Was there anything' 

else you did to learn ?" Examples that you might record to 

help understand the total effort are: Watched an expert, listened 
to a record, read, practiced, attended a meeting, etc. This list of 
activities is primarily for your benefit in helping the person esti- 
mate his or her time accurately: we do not need the data for any 
specific piirpose other than it might help you later determine the 
subject matter source. In other words, don't make any special effort 
to get it or to record it carefully, but on the other hand don't 
discard it either.) 

(Ask for a time estimate in total number of hours. If the number 
of hours is below 1^, check two criteria. First,, "V/ithin some six~ 
month period during the past year, did you spend at least five hours 

at the learning itself —that is, at the : learning effort." 

Second, "Within some six-month period or^'shorter period during the 
past year, did you spend at least seven hours altogethe,r on the 
learning effort?" If both criteria are met write yes and proceed; if 
both are not met write no and move to the next learning project.) 

(Ask them to select whether they have been active oi? not active.) 

(Determine their reason for undertaking the project. Ask, "in any 
of your efforts on the learning endeavor', was credit any part of your 
motivation?' That is, did you hope to use any of ""your learning efforts 
for academic credit — tov;ards some degree, certificate, diploma, or 
grade achievement? (Pause) V/as any of your learning directed toward 
passing a test, examination, or course — or toward some license or a 
driving test? (Pause) Or was it toward some requirement or exami- 
nation or upgrading related to a job? (Pause) Or did you undertake 
the learning activity for your ov/n enjoyment or self -improvement? 
NOTES you will need to determine the primary reason.) 

Now we are going to think about your learning effort and try to 
decide who or what was the director or leader. That is, who decided 
what you would learn — and how you would learn — v:henever you spent some 
time trying to learn? Here is a sheet explaining what I mean (she^t 
three^). (If no one. resource was primarily (51/) responsible, 

classify it as mixed. If he or she does net seem to understand, or 
if you feel doubtful about the response, ask v/ho the nartl cular 
director or leader was. If you anticipate difficulty or if the 
learner asks, say that we are interested in who the leader v;as for 
the past 12 months rather than earlier. ) 

(Finally, determine the major source of subject matter. That is, 
what resource provided most of the cpntent---a hook, a pro ski in- 
sti^uctor, a discussion group, a television broadcast, etc.) 

(Repeat for each learning project, recordin/^r the appropriate data. ) 

That, completes the interview. Thank you very much for your time 
and assistance* * I think your efforts will help to make cdacation 
more meaningful in the lives of many adults. 
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Loirnin'3 project ) 
Hov/ was it learned? _ 
Number of hours? 
Not very active novr _ 
Reason i"or project 



ID 



(Criteria check 



or Definitely active noiv 



Director of learning 



Source of subject matter 



Lear n in'g^pr o Jec ^ ZZIZ 

Hov; was it learned? 

KUmber of hours? 



"7^ 



/Not very active now 



(Critei^a check ) 

or Definitely active now 



Reason for project 

Director of learninn; 



Source of subject matter 



"Learniac^ project ) 
How was 1 1 learner] ? _ 
Number of hours? 



„ (Criteria check 



Not very active now 
Reason for project 
* Director of learninc; 



or Definitely active now^ 



Source of si^bject matter 



Lc^rninr^ project ) 
Hov; was it learned _ 

Number of liourn? 

Not \^ery active novr _ 



(Criteria check 



or Definitely active now 



Reaoon Tor project 



Director of learning 



^^^^.Cource of subjept matter 
cHjL , 
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1. 
2. 

3. 

li-, 
5. 

6. 

7.- 

8. 

9. 

10. 

11. 
12. 
13. 
1^. 

15. 

16. 
17. 

18. 

19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 

23. 

25. ■ 

26. 
27. 

28. 

29. 
30. 



j^pmething ; photOi^raphy . j 
Ihfant care; child's education 



writ 



^raetic 
ig; public 



speaking! vocabulary; 



§Me-_thi'Qgs_t.h at peo ple learn about ! 

A sport or game; s'-viraming ; dancinn:; bridge 1 
Current events; public affairs; politics;' peace: biography 
Sewing; cooking; homemakin.c;; entertaining 
Driving a car ; 

Home repairs; woodv;orking;' home iraprovetnent project; 
decorating and furniture 
A hobby or craft; collecting 
•Raising a child; discipline; 
Nature;' agriculture; birds 
Mathematics; statistics; aritj 
Speed reading; .effective 
literature 

Science; astronomy; man in spafee 

Health; physical fitness; postiVre; clothes/; appearance 
History; geography; travel; sorie region, city, 'or neighborhood 
Personal finances; savings; insurance; inve-sting; purchasing 
something > i ' ! 

Psychology; effective relationships v^ith people; group^; 
leadership; s.ocial skills I 
•Typing; data processing; mechanib-al skill'' ,/ ' 

Some personal problem; mental heklth; an emotional problem; 
art illness or medicai condition 1 

Various careers; choosing an occupation; finding a job I 
Gardening; landscaping \ - I 

Something related to a job or responsibility or decision 
Musical Instrument; singing; musld appreciation \ 
Professional or technical competerlce; sales skills; hov; to 
teach or supe^rvise ' \ i 

Some aspect of religion; ethics; philosophy; moral behavior 
Current changes in society; the fulure; problems in cities; 
pollution; sociology i _ 

Relationship with the opposite sex ;1 manners ; marrTage; , 
relationships v;ithln the' family I j " , 

Art; painting; architecture; the opfera; movies; television | ' 
Business management; econoi,nlcs; businesf? 

^ensory awareness; human potential ; IcoKr.unication; understanding 
oneself; efficiency ' ! ■ 

New techniques; a new vjay of doing sloniGth-ing; an inn9'/afcion 
Spanish; French; some other languaf^e 



SHEET ONE 
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1. We need your best guess. about the total amount of time 
that you spent at all aspects of this particular learning effort 
during' the past 12 months. ' " j 

Please include the time you spent raadi^ — listenin-g — 
observing -- or learning in some other way — if yoyr main 
purpose during that activity v;as to gain and re ta:in Certain 
knowledge or skill.. In other words', we vrill indlude all the 
times' during which at least half of your total^motivation was to 
gai-n certain knowledge or skill, and to retaim it until at least 
two days later. . ^ 

In addition to the time you sp.ent at/ the actual learning 
Itself, please include all the hours that you spent, during the 
past 12 months, at deciding about the ^^arning, planning the 
learnincr, and preparing and arranginpff or it. This can include 
any time spent at deciding whether /b proceed with the learning - 
deciding v/hat to learn — decidins^iiow to learn deciding where 
to get help — seeking advice s.hpnt these decisions (from other 
people or from printed material/) — traveling to some of the 
learning activities, such as a^meeting or practice session or 
lilirary — arranging appropriate conditions for learning — 
choosing the right book or ^i^ferson for the actual learning — 
obtaining that book or rea/nlng that person c 

Of course, you cannot' remember ey^ otly how many hours ^,so_^^ 
Just give your best guess/. /If you wish, just 6hoose the closest" 
number from the following list: 



1 3 6.10 20 i<-0 70 100 1^0 "180 



or more 



2. llhlch of these following tw6 answers b^st describes this 
particular learal-ng effort at_]yTe_joresent_time :' 

(A) NOr VERY ACTIVE — that is, you have dropped it or ■ 
c,ompleted it, or you hjave sei; it aside for a while (or you are 
spending much less tilne at it now than you were before) 

OR ■ ' _ 

(B) DEFINITELY ACTIVE — that is, you are definitely 
co^'tinuin,:- this learning effort right, now, and you are spending 1 
abput as much time as ever at it, — • - " i 



SHEET vlO 
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• ihere are four different sorts of learning ^forts, according 
to who directs them. That is, a person's efforts to learn can be 
Classified according- to who.w^iis iiesp^nsihj^_£pr<lj^ • 
2.1annin£. We have, to lo'ok at viho piahned or. d'ecided exactly. ij^at 
^ iid hqi the person should 'learn at each session. For example'-, who 
decided what .the person should read or hear, or what else^ he or 
she should- do» in order to learn? 

. . .1 ' ^ ' 

1 • ■ £l£lil^El9:nned_learni ng ' \ , ' ' 

In some learnins: projects, you may decide to attend a group 
an^ let the group, (or its leader or instructor) decide what and 
hdw you learn during each session, A group" may be of any- size, 
with a minimum of five persons. Examples might be lectures, study 
groups, workshops, small informal groups, or ^conf erences , 

■ ' 1 . 
2« One-rto-one learning 

^In spihe learning projects, the planning and decidihg^^fj^hair' 
toa-'sarn and in what order is handled by one persorip-?;htnT'elps the 
learner, in a one-to-one situation. That j^,^.-HT-Sfeis one helper 
a or instructor, teacher, expert, oj^rrgndT and there is one learner. 
These two persons i'nteract losiial-^y face-to-face, although it could 
pe by telephone or by co;::iver§pond6nce . Even if 2-^ learners were 
receiving individuaJJ^^ attentio-n from one other person at the 
3ame time, it woitid be included here.. 
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3' Material R e squ ro-e learning. 

In these learning proj^iJs,,. ^the major part of the detailed 
.-.j^cWon on what to learn and what, to' do at each session resides 
in^^sWe material resource, objec€\ o> -nonhuman resource. A 
programmed instruction book, a se^ of tape -r^ecordihgs , or a series 
of TV programs are exajirples.. The learner follows the programs or 
materials and- they tell 'him or/her iwhat to do nex^t, 

^« Sglf -Plann ed learnin g ; , '< 

In other learning projects, the learner him or herself reta?.hs 
the_ major responsibility for/the day-to-day planning and decision- 
making. Ke may get .advice from various p'eople and use a variety of 
materials and resouijces, but he retains the responsibility for 
deciding what activities to try next, what to read, and what skill 
or knowledge should be next inVfche sequence. Instead of turning 
the job of' planning "over to someone else, he maljes the day-to-day 
decisions alona, 
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\ The Elderly and Learning Projects— I^ta Sheet 
(A nine "9" .al;mys equals no response c^, answer) 



Interview ID 

t . 

Card Number 
Comnninlty 
Quadrant 
Sex 
Race 



. (Print here) 



l=Llncoln 2=Hural • 3=0ther 

1=1 2=11 3=111 ■ ij.=IV 5=0ther 

l=Male "2=Peraale 

1= Caucasian 2=Negrold 
.3=Mexlc an- American ^^Other 



'Social Class l=Lower 2=Hlddle-Blue Coll^ 

3=Mlddle-Whlte Collar ^Upper 

Living l=Apartment 2=Home 

Arrangements 3=Institutlon 4=0ther 

- Age' (actual) 

Marital Status 1=-Marrled 2=Marr led/Widowed 

3=Slngle 4= Divorced/Separated 

Years of Formal l=Under 8th grade 2=8-llth grarfe 
•Education • 3=PI.S. grad. i,'-=Some college 
5=college grad. 6=graduate training 

Other Training l=Vocational/technlcal school 

2=0n the Job training 3= correspondence study 
^=busihess school 5=o.ther 

Profession .or l=Hlgher exec. /major professional 
Occupation 2=Buslness manager /lessor profes. 

3=Adralnlstratlye personnel' 

- ■ ^=Cler leal , sales , technicians 

5=Skllled manual employee 
6=Machlne operator/seral-skllled 
■ ■ ■• 7=Unskilled 
8=Homeraaker ' 



1-3 

k 

.5 
6 

7 
8 



10 , 

11-12 
13 

1^1- 

15 
16- 



Obatac les to learnin g: l=Yes 2=No 

Cost ^ J ,' 1 ^ 

Not enough tlme^ 

Home responsibilities — i 

Job responsibilities 

Amount of time reqtiired to complete program--- 



17 
18 

19 
20 
21 
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^_ stac1es (continued) ■ l=Yes 2=No- 

I'm too old to begin learning ? 

Ho information abo\it what I want 

Courses ai^en' t scheduled v;hen I can attend ! 

Strict attendance requirements 

Lou grades in the past- 

Courses don^t seem to be available 



Too much red tape in getting enrolled— 
I don't have enough energy and stamina- 



I don't enjoy studying — ^— 

Courses often are not Interesting- 
No transportation available 



I'm tired of school and classrooms-^*^ — 

I don't meet requirements to. begin 

No way to get credit f.or a degree 

Don't know what I'd like to learn 

Fri(*nds or family don't 'like the idea- 
Don' t like to go out at night 

My health is bad .- 

No place to st:udy or practice 

Not confident of ray ability 

Cour se s election i=: Ye s 2=No 

Astr.onomy t .From myth /to science 

Stretching your retirement dollar 



The aroh'^eology of Mexico- 

Conversational Spanish 

Filmd and photograyjhy 

Modern religionc 

Three Black authors — , 



/ 



22 

2-3 
24 

25 
26 

27 
28 

• 29 
30' 

31 
■32 

33 
34 

35 
36 
37 
38 
39 
ko 
la 

i'i-3 

ns 



9 J 



/ 
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Courses (continued) l=Yes 2=n6 

Outdoor flofraT — ^ • 

V/llls and estate pj.annlng : — 

'Nutrition and the aging process 

Leisure activities for retirement years- ' — 

Nature photography 

"Reading efficiency 

New opportunities in retirement 

The high', cost of dying 

Financial aspects of retirement counseling 

Basics of li-p reading 

Medical care in the retirement years— ^ 

Fundamentals of investing-^; — 

Tourism and your travel dollar 

Tax benefits for older Americans 

> 

Mushroom hunting 

Rock collecting 

Foot problems and care ' 

Art appreciation 

The nature of prejudice 

Beginning painting 

rav7S affecting the aged ^ 

Introduction to crafts ^ ^ 

Music appreciation 

Hid-Western birds --i. 

Physipal f itnes53 with fwn 

\ 
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49 

50 
51 
52 

53 
5^ 
55 
56 
57 
58 
59 
60 
61 
62 
63 

65 
66 

67 
68 
69 
70 
71 
72 
73 



3* ' Iiearnlng T)ro;|ec ts Informatio n 
Number* of occupational, vocational projects 
l^Jumber of personal, family projects * ' 
Number pf social, civic pro*jects^ 
Number of learning for, self -fulfillment projects 
Learning project #1: (Card two; l-3,5-'l6 dup,) 
<a. Estimated number of , hours/project . ' 



b. How active 



'l=not very active now 
2=def initely active now 



c« Primary reason l=credit 2=test,exam, 
3= job 4=enJoyment 5=niixed 

d# Primary director l=group 2=one-^to-one 
of learning 3=material resource 

ii'=self -planned learning 5^Hiixed 

e. Source of l=igroup,grotlp^ instruct, 

subject matter 2=f r lend, relative, nsi^cr 
3=^xper t ^=bot>ks , pamphlets i-nevjspaper 
5=programmed materials 6=TV> radio, 

recordings, casettes - 
7=displays , exhibits , museums, galleries 
8=mixed 



7^-75 
76-77 

78 
79--80 
. 

17-19 
20 

4 

21 
22 

23 









f 5 , 




24-26 1 


31-33 1 _^ 




45-47 


52-54 


27 . _ 




41 _ " 


48 „_ ' 


55 


28 


35 _ ■ 


42 „ 


49 „ 


56 


29 


36 _ 


. 43 


50 _ 


57 


30 ,__ ' 


37 


44 


51 _ 


58- 


#7 




>'9 


/^10(cafa"37" " 


7ii 


59-61 : 


66-68 


73-75 


17-19 


24-26 


62 


69 _ 


7.6 


20 ' 


2? 


- 63 _ 


70 ■ _ 


. 77- _ 


21 • 


28 






78 _ 




29 




72 


79 _ 




. 30 


m ■ 


^3 


#14 


7i5 ^ 




31-33 


38-40 _ 


•21-5-47 


52-54 „„ _ _ 


^9-61 


34 _ 


41 


48 


55 


62 


■ 35 


42 


^9 


56 ... \ 


6^ 


36 _ 


Jt3 


50, _ 


57 .. \ 


64 


37 • _ 


if4 


51 _ 


58. . i 


6^' 
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Miscellaneous Notes for Interviewers 

» 

Do not interrupt the person's list of learning projects in order to 
ask criterion questions unless it is clear that the person is far off the track,, 
Whenever there is a long pause/ though, you may want. to clarify the one or tiwo 
or three possible learning projects that have just been, mentioned. Use all your 
insight and questi-oning skill in order to understand just what the real focus 
was. Try to become precise about just what the person was trying to learn. 
Especially if he selects one of the methods or subjects from our lists, try to 
get him or her to use his or her own phrase rather than ours. Record the desired 
knowledge and skill, the task or responsibility, the question^ or interest, or 
whatever the focus was, ^ * • 

* Do not quarrel with the person's decisions and data, but do sometimes make 
one or two attempts to check his understanding of the question or to clarify his 
answer. Record forme any doubts you have about the responses you get. 

Whenever the person mentions some activity or some area of his life that 

ycu think might have produced other learning projects, too, ask him about this 

\ 

possibility,. 
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APPENDIX B 



MISCELLANEOUS 

TABLES 
INSTRUMENTAL 

AND 
EXPRESSIVE 
PREFERENCES 



*Table 19* Crossbreak Comparisons of Various 
Demographic Variables with Instrumental 
* or Expressive Learning Projects^ 



Coniparis,on Varialjle 



Instrumental 



.No. 



Expressive ' 
Nol V % 



Totals 



Age: 



55-64 

65 and Older 



Sex: 



Female 
Male 



Location: 

Urban 
Rural 



Occupation: • 

Blue Collar 
White Collar 



I 



•54 

• ^ 62 
Totals 116 
•= 2.57 

59 
57 

Totals ^ 116 
' = 3.71 



60' 
56 



' Totals 



116 



3.31 



53 
63 

Totals 116 
x2 = .01 ' 



Education: 

^ College Graduate 

Less than -College Grad. 



23 
93 



Totals ' 116 
x2 = 1.18 



73.0- 
60:2 



20 
ii 

61 



Sig. = N.S. 



59.0 
74 ..0 



■/4il 
20 



61 



Sig. = <.05 



59.4- 
73.7 



41 
61 



Sig. = <.05 



66.3 
65.6 



27 
33 

60 



Sig. = N.S.. 



57.5 
68.4 ^ 



17 
43 

60 



Sig. = N.S. 



27.0 
39'.8 



41.0 
26.0 



40/. 6 
2^.3 



33.8 
34.4 



42.5 
31.6 



74 
103 

177 



100 

JJl 

177 



101 

76 

17.7 



80 

•176*' 

\ 



MO 
136 

176 
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Tabl.e 19. (continued) 



.Comparison Variable 



Instrumental 



No. 



% 



Expressive . . Totals 
Nov % * 



Race: » 

i 

White American 
,0th er 



Marital Status; 



Totals 



x2 --.01 



1.00 , 
16 

11& 



65.4 
66.7 



Si^. = N.S. 



53 

_8 

61 



34.6 
33.3 



153 
24 

176 



-Married 
Not Married 



Totals 



88 
28 

116 



= 10. '2> 



*71,9 
4ff.3 



31 
30 

61 



Sig. = <.005- 



26.1 
51 .7 



119 
58 

177 



■Instrumental projects preference was determine.d to be when a person had 
carried out more instrumental projects than express ive„procjects (vice 
versa for expressive preference). In addition, 79 individuals had an 
equal number of instrumental and expressive learning projects and were 
not included in this table. There were two instances of non-response. 
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Table 20. Crossbreak ComparisonV^of Various 
Demographic Variables with All Instrumental 
or Expressive Learning Preferences 



Comparison Variable 



I = 



Totals 







No. 




% 


No. 




t 


,No. 


• % 






















- 




Location: 




















Urban / 


— 


82 




56.6 


49 




33.8 


14 


9 7 


145 


Rural /Non-Town 








, ^ 57.9 


7 




■18.4 


9 


23.7 


3te 


Rural /Small Town 




5^ 




74.0 


12 




' 16.4 • 


J_ 


9.6 


. _Z3 


■ 

^ - - \ 


Totals 


158 

y 






68 






30 




•256 


% 








= 14.56 1 




Sig. 


= <.01 








Sex: ^ 






















Male 




75 




71.4 


20 




19.0 


10 


9.5 


105 


Female 




83 


i 


' 55.0 


48 




31.8 


20 


13.2 


151 




Totals 


158 


\ 




. 68 






30 




256 






























X 


= '7 24 














Race: « 






















White American ' 




133 




58.6 


66 




29.1 


28 


12.3 


227 


Other 




25 




86.2 


_2 




6.9. 


_2 


6.9. 


29 




Totals 


,1 58 






68 






30 




256 








X^ 


=.8; 68 




Sig. 


= N.S. 








Social Class: _ 


>■ 




















Upper 




6 




37.5 


8" 




50.0 


2 


12.5 


16 


. Upper Middle 


\ 


69 




63.3 . 


32 




29.4 


8 


7.3 


109 


Lov/er Middle 




77 




66.4 


23 




19.8 


16 


13.8 


116 


Lower 




6 




40.0 


_5 




33.3 


' _4 


26:7 


15 




Totals 


158 






68 






30 




256 








x^ 


= 14.07 




Sig. 


= <.05 
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Table 20. (continued)' 





Comparison Variable 


"/Instrumental (I) 


^ Expressive (E) 


I 


= e' 


Totals 


'.No. 


% 


No. 


% 


No. 


% 








• 












Living Arrangement.:' 


A 

t • 








**• 






• 




















Ana rtmpnt 


22 


68.8 


• 8 


25.0 


2 


6 3 


32 




Home/House ■ 


121 


62.7 


48 


24.9 


24 


12.4 


193 " 




Institution 


10 


> 45.5 


. - -9 


40.9 


3 


13.6 


22 




Other 


5 


5,5.6 


J_ 


33.3 




11.1 


9 


• 


\ Totals- 


158 




68 . 




30 ' 




256 








= 4.35 


Sig. 


= N.S. 




0 





Age: 



55-64' 

65 and Older 



Totals 



Mari'tal Status: 

.Married ' 
Widowed 
. Single ^ 

Divorced/Separated * 

Totals 

* " \ 

Education: 

Under 8th Grade 
8-1 1th Grade 
H.S. Graduate 
Some College 
College Graduate 
Graduate Training 

totals 



67 
91 

158 



67.7 
58.0 



24 

\ 44 



\- 



68 



= ,3.08 



24.2 
28. p 



Sig. = N.S. 



8 

22 
30 



8.1 
i4".0 



107 
, ^38 
8 
5 

158 



'66.0 
t 58.5 
^ ' 38.1 
62.5 



= 10.90 • 



.-35 21 ...6^ 

19 29.,^- 

11 ■ "52 .'4 

3 ' 37.5 



68 



20 

,8 

■i 

30' 



•12.3 
12.3 
9.5 

.0,0 



Sig. = N.S. 



= 13.26 



Sig. = N.S. 



$9 
157 

256 



162 

. 65 
21 
•8 

\ 256 



18 


75.0 


2 


fe.3- 


4 


16.7 


24 


38 


61.3 


13 


21.0 


11 


17.7 


62 


53 • 


■ ' 64.6 


. 21 


25.6 


' 8 


■•9.S 


82 


20 


54.1 


14 


,37.8 


3 


8.1 


37 


U 


56.0 


10 


40.0 


1 


4.0 


25 


H 


56.0 






J. 


IZ'.O 


25 


157 




' 68 • 




30 




255 
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Table. 20. (-conrttnued) 



Comparison Variable 



TnkhnimPnfjj-yfT^ Expressiyg (E) 
No? ^\ % No. - % 



I =. 



No. % 



Totals 



Occupation: 

Higher E)^utive/ 

Pr*bfessiona1 . 
Lower .Execut>v?/ 

Professional • 
Administrative' Personnel 
^Clerical, Sales, Tephnicians 
Skilled Manual Employees* 



Mach;yie Operator/ 
^ Semi -Ski Tied 



Unskilled 
Homemaker 



8 

30 
10 
24 
28 

11 
5 
41 



Totals 157 



72.7 


1 


9.1 , 


2, 


18.2 


' ' 11 • 


65.2 
62.5 
6T.5 
68.3 


13 

n. 


28.3" 
31.3 
.-33.3 
26.8 


■*'3 
• 1 
2 
2 


^.5 
6.3 
•5.1 
.. 4.9 


46, • 
16 

39 > ■ 

41. 


68.8 

62-5 
52.6" 


1 • 
1 

,23 


6.3 - 
^ 12.5" 
29.5 


4 
2 

11. 


25.0 
25.0 
17. ^ 


/"■ 1^ ^ 
78' 








30 




,1 .255 



(2 = 18.31 



Sig. = N.S, 



Table 21-,., T-^est Comparisons of Various* 
Demographic Variables with, the Number' of 
Instrumental and' 'Expressive LearTiing Projects 



Compa h" s o n(:4'a ri able 



No., in 
Group^ 



•Instru tnental 
Mean 



bt.-Uev. 



" Eypre ss.ive 
M^^n 



St. Dev.' 



■ Age: 
55-64 

65 and Older 



101 
155 



2.03 
1.38 



\ 



\_ 

n,.76 \" 

1.33 • 



1.03 
1.08 



r.2i 

1.26 



Sex: 



T value = 3.29 
Sig. = 'Sc.Ol 



T value = -.30 
Sig.. = N;S. 



Female 
Male , 



105- 
151 



1.58 
1.74 



1.45 
1.66 



T value = -.85 
-Sig. = N.S, . 



1.23 
.82 



1.30 

1.10-^ 



T value = 2.69 
Sig. = <.01 
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Tab.le 21 (continued) 



Comparison Variable 



No. in 
Group^ 



Instrumental 



Mean 



St. Dev. fiean 



Expressive 



St. Dev. 



Location ; 

Urban 
Rural 



' Occupation: 

Blue Collar 
White Collar 



Living Arrangement: 

Apartment/House/Honie 
Institution/Other 



Education: 

> College Graduate . 
Less than College Grad. 



Race: 

White 'American 
Other 



145 

m 



142 
113 



225 

31' 



-\ 50 
205' 



227 
29- 



1.64 
"> 1.65 



1.58 
1.49 



T value = -.85 
Sig. = N.S. 



1.46 
T.88 



1.38 
1.71 



T value = -2.17 
Sig. = <.04 ' 



1-67 
1.48 



1.56 
1.41 



T .value =0.67 
•Sig. '= N.S. 



2.14 
1.53 



1.83 
1.44 



Tvaiae,= 2.53 
Sig-. =f <.02 



1.56 
2.31 



'1.56 
1.23 



T value = -3.00 
Sig) = <.01 



1.21 
.86' 



1.28 
1.10 



T value = 2.69 
. Sig. = <.02 



.96 
1.16 



1.18 
1.29 



T value = -1.24 
Sig. = N.S. 



1.02 1.22 
1.35 n.33 ^ 

T^yalue = -1 .34 
'Sig. = N.S. 



1.44 
.96 



1.22 
1.23 



T value = ,2.49 
Sig. = <.02 



1.03 
1.28 



1.24 
1.22. 

/ 



T value = -1 .02 
Sig. = N.S. 
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Table 21. (continued) 



/ 



Comparfson Variable 



No. in 
Group^ 



Marital Status^ 

Married 
Not Marri ed 



Social Cla'ss/ 



162 
94C 



.Upper/Upper Middle 
Lower/Lower Middle 



125 
131 



Instrumental 



•Mean 



St. 'Dev. Mean 



T.86 
1.27 



1.63 
1.29 



T value'- 3.04 
Sig. = <.01 



1.^6 
1.44 



1.55 
1.51 



T value = 2.16 
•Sig. = <.b2 



Expressive 



St. Dev. 



.95 
1.24 . 



1.1/5 
1./37 



T value =/-h7^ 
Sig. ks* ■■ 



1.31 
1.11 



1 J3.2 
.80 



H Value = 3.46 
' Sig. = <.001 



J- 



'The numbers of cases is the total sample without any removal of cases with 
missing information. . 

'-b.' ■ ' ' 

< Homemakers were included in the blue cTollar classification. 

Single respondents were never ma rriedi widowed, divorced, or separated. 
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APPENDIX C 



COMPARISON DATA. 

ON . 



LEARNING- PROJECTS 



i ^ 
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